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EDITH WYNNE. 


Tue lack of a national opera has told very unfavourably on 
the numbers of our professional English singers. ‘The artists, 
with fine voices and competent musical knowledge, who are 
yearly added to the ranks of musicians, have no standard to 
measure themselves by, and no absolute goal to which they may 
direct their course. I+ is owing to this in a great measure that the 
list of really competentlyric artists trained in England and following 
their avocation is so very scanty. Material there is in plenty. 
The voices of our provincial choirs and of our great London 
societies are, as a rule, marvellously pure and sweet, and the 
quality of ‘‘tone’’ produced at the performance of almost any 
oratorio cannot be equalled. But when we look through the cata- 
logue of the chiefs of these great armies, the solo singers on 
whose capabilities so much depends, we find the names of but 
few English artists among them, and in the list of sopranos 
scarcely any. Indeed, now that Mdme. Parepa, English by 
descent and feeling, has been taken from us, and Miss Louisa 
Pyne, worn and harassed by unavailing attempts to make a 
London public appreciate English opera, has quitted public 
life, Mdme. Sherrington, a veteran singer, and the lady whose 
name stands at the head of this paper, are the only two names 
that appear. 

The practice of music is, in England, rapidly degenerating 
into a system of display. Amateurs banded together in socie- 
ties, and always willing to appear in public, are the nucleus of 
nearly every concert. It is tothe existence of this spirit as well 
as the strong Puritan leaven which is still in us, that oratorio 
is the great aim and object of modern English music. We have 
no English opera, for the Crystal Palace performances, well- 
meaning as they are, are about as unnatural as they can well be; 
and an English singer must content himself with the utterance 
of feeble ballads, or the devotional arias of oratorio. For the 
exhibition of dramatic fervour, of pathos, of intensity of expres- 
sion, in short, of those qualities by which we judge the capabi- 
lities of an artist, she has no opportunity. Her horizon is 
bounded by the Messiah in the great palace of music at 
Sydenham and the Bailad Concerts at St. James’ Hall. She must 
walk in the paths of tradition and conventionality, seeing afar 
off the bright and glorious paradise of artistic creation and true 
lyrical genius, before the gates of which stand prejudice and nar- 
rowness warning her off, while around her lie the dead levels of 
Philistia and the quaking bogs of a monotonous bathos. 

Sarah Edith Wynne was born at Holywell, in Flintshire, and 
is of Welsh extraction. In her veins may flow the blood of the 
the bards who defied the ruthless conqueror, and died fearless 
and unconquered in their mountain fastnesses. Her parents 
were born on the estate of the Duke of Westminster, at Northop, 
in Flintshire. By her mother’s side she comes of a musical 
family. Her maternal grandfather was a singer of high repute in 
his day, and precentor for many years of the Calvinistic Metho- 
dist Chapel at Northop. Congregational and Church psalmody 
was at a low ebb in those days, and there was no one who 
laboured more zealously than the precentor of the tiny chapel 
at Northop to improve the psalmody of the little county. His 
daughter, Mrs. Wynne, still possesses a singularly clear and 
beautiful soprano voice, much resembling in tone and quality 
that of her distinguished daughter, and is thoroughly well 
acquainted with the modes and traditions of Welsh music. Had 
she but received the musical training and education which she 
so wisely and liberally bestowed on her children, she would 
have undoubtedly been a famous singer. As it is, she must be 
content with being represented by her daughter. Miss Wynne 
has, without question, profited much by the aid ofart. In Italy, 
she has learnt, in the best of all schools, to use the divinest of 
all instruments—the human voice. But for her voice she is 
indebted to her mother. More than that, she received from her 
her also sound musical instruction. ‘ Who,” asked a listener 
once, marvelling at the clear limpid tones that came from her, 
‘“‘who taught you your first song ?” The answer came at once, 
‘My mother.” Those who know how easy it is to form a bad 
habit, and how difficult to eradicate one, will here recognise the 
skill with which the daughter of the village precentor must have 
carried on the early training of her child. Miss Wynne’s first 
appearance in public was in her native village, at a concert 
given by the Holywell Philharmonic Society, and the report 
given in the local paper at the time, which speaks well for the 
discernment of the critic, graphically describes her débit : 
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The next song was the “ Chip Girl,” by Miss Wynne. Miss Wynne 
is a girl about ten years of age. While singing she had in each hand a 
bundle of chips, and with heart-rending tones put forward her hands 
with the words, ‘‘ Do you want any chips?” The audience were over- 
come by her song, and it was rapturously encored. We entertain very 
high hopes of this little girl’s future. The words, ‘“‘Want chips” were 
in the heads of Holywell inhabitants for weeks, like the sound of bells 
in the air. 


Miss Wynne’s next appearance took place when she was but 
twelve years of age. She was engaged by Mr. Hulse, of Bangor, 
for a musical tour through Wales, and sang national songs 
dressed in the national costume of beaver hat and winsey skirt. 
During this tour an Eisteddfod was held at Bangor, at which 
Miss Wynne sang, and was much complimented on her musical 
talents. It seems, indeed, on referring to old letters and news- 
paper extracts of that time that the farsighted Cambrians were 
almost unanimous in discerning the remarkable promise of their 
young countrywoman, and regarded her much in the same light 
as the Swedes looked in expectation to Jenny Lind, and eagerly 
anticipated the time when it should be acknowledged with 
universal voice that a great singer had arisen among the moun- 
tains of Wales. 

The wise counsels that have directed Miss Wynne’s career 
were never more conspicuously approved than at the present 
juncture. Had the young girl been allowed to go on singing in 
public, her future history would never have needed writing. 
The voice might, perhaps, not have been strained and worn to 
immature decay, like the voices of so many promising singers, 
but the stereotyping of her talent in the one world of national 
song would have been inevitable. Happily, a wiser method 
prevailed, and Edith Wynne was sent to a school at Liverpool, 
directed by a well known teacher, Mrs. Scarisbrick, where she re- 
remained for a period of about five years and a half. Her first ap- 
pearance in London took place at St. James’ Hall on the 4th of 
July, 1862, on the occasion of a concert given by the celebrated 
Welsh harpist, ‘“‘Pencerdd Gwalia,” known to the ordinary 
Saxons as Mr. John Thomas—many songs allotted to her being 
the melodies allied to the sweet-sounding words of her native 
tongue, and her reception by an English audience fully bore out 
the flattering opinions of her expressed by her—perhaps too 
partial—countrymen. She still continued to study her profes- 
sion, and was elected Westmoreland scholar in the Royal 
Academy of Music, but the time was not over-propitious to 
young singers. There was no national opera where they might 
be tried, and the audiences of Exeter Hall demand as a rule 
the engagement of proved and eminent artistes only: 

An engagement to travel with Madame Sainton-Dolby’s troupe 
and her selection to create the part of the heroine in “‘ Jessy Lea,” 
showed, however, that her talents were not unappreciated. 

In March, 1864, Mr. Chatterton, then, as now, the manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre, was commencing his investigations into 
the sounds which the letters that compose the name of our 
national dramatist might be expected to form, and Henry the 
Fourth was the play chosen. With a praiseworthy desire to 
adhere to the stage directions, he determined to give Lady Mor- 
timer a Welsh song to sing, and Miss Wynne was selected for 
the part, much to the disgust of many of the veteran actors, who 
loudly protested against the introduction of Lady Mortimer and 
her song. The first night showed the fallacy of their objections. 
The audience were delighted with the “‘ Bells of Aberdovey”’ and 
the “ pretty Welsh” of Miss Wynne, and Mr. Charles Dickens, 
who was present, told the singer that her song had brought tears 
into his eyes, and that her scene afforded a pleasant relief to 
the numerous battles, ‘‘ alarums and excursions”’ of the play. 

In 1868 she proceeded to Italy, and there she studied both at 
Florence and Rome, her masters having been Romani, well 
known as the teacher of Piccolomini, and a scarcely less eminent 
professor—Vannucini. 

On her return home she was selected to sing at a State 
concert at Buckingham Palace in 1869, and has since been 
engaged in almost every prominent gathering of English artists. 
In 1871 she visited America, and she took part in the Boston 
Musical Festival of the past spring. 

For the last ten years Miss Wynne’s reputation has steadily 
increased. Her voice, beautifully clear and pure, true in intona- 
tion, and with a singularly sympathetic ring about it, which 
lends extreme pathos to all she sings, has been heard in every 
concert room of the country. A great cuisinier, selecting his 
subordinates, used invariably to ask the aspiring candidate one 
question, “Can you boil a potato?” and regardless of any pro- 
fessions of mastery over the most delicate entremets, or the most 
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Can you sing a ballad? And we must candidly own that though 
we have heard nearly every great singer who has appeared in 
the opera of Martha, we have never been thoroughly satisfied 
with the rendering of the simple Irish, or, as some say Scotch, 
air, ‘The Last Rose of Summer.”’ But Miss Wynne need not 
fear this test. The simplest and most familiar strain is as 
pathetically rendered by her as the more stately music of oratorio 
ot opera. 

In the latter field she has had no chance. A few appearances 
in Maritana, and as Arline, in Balfe’s best-known opera, The 
Bohemian Girl, at the Crystal Palace and in the provinces, have 
shown that she might prove necessary to afiy theatre of national 
opera, but English opera is now a speculation adapted for the 
display of a particular “‘ show” of more or less brightness, and 
Miss Wynne has, we believe with great regret, been forced to 
resign any hopes of further success in a line which opens up to 
its votaries the fairest chances of distinction. 

But she has one great recompense that may atone for many a 
disappointment, She is, above all, the representative singer of 
her native countty. She is one of the chief promoters of 
Risteddfodau, of which she is the principal ornament. How 
highly she is esteemed was shown on the 24th of July, when the 
leading magnates of Wales assembled to do her honour. The 
magnificent diamond bracelet and the marble bust were lasting 
proofs of the affection she had inspired, but though she sang— 


And when I am gone (as ali flesh must perish), 
This marble memorial will never decay— 


she may hope for a monument that will be even more lasting 
than brazen tablet or marble bust, the fame which the Roman 
poet sought for himself. The costly gems may lose their lustre, 
the marble bust may survive but as a specimen of English art, 
but there is no Welshman who will not feel that a far better title to 
immortality has been found in the name which her fellow- 
countrymen have conferred on Edith Wynne that of ‘“ Eos 
Cymru, PENCERDDES, the Nightingale of Wales, Chief Song- 
stress. 


— —@— 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 


VII.—Tur Prysicat Basis or Socia, REFrorm. 

AL. unnatural social phases lead directly either to radical 
reform or to the virtual perpetuation of vicious principles and 
unjust or destructive legislation. In the latter case, indeed, to 
employ a familiar illustration, the people concerned resemble an 
individual whose generous disease is alleviated by the use of 
opiates and poisons which equally prolong life and destroy 
health. I have tried to show in the two previous chapters the 
origin of Pauperism in England, and to indicate the causes that 
combine to make the great mass of the people destitute and 
almost wholly, perhaps quite, incapable in the rural districts of 
ever recruiting the ranks and hereditary wealth from their 
numbers. Now just as a healthy human body can only remain 
so as long as the circulation of the blood is perfectly impeded, 
so is it beyond doubt with every body politic; and any state, 
wherein any considerable class never ascend to the grade next 
above it and sometimes to the very highest of the superincum- 
bent social strata, is, per se, in urgent need of radical reform. 

Having decided—and certainly such a decision then must 


. have appeared mightily safe and convenient, as it does to many 


now—that Pauperism was an inevitable condition of civilization 
—even medieval egotism could not always have recourse to 
such measures as those I have just described. Very reluctantly 
the state found itself compelled to approach the great social evil 
in a more peaceful spirit and thence came the well-known 
statute 43 Elizabeth, c. 2, which provided for appointing over- 
seers of the poor in every parish, whose duty was to provide 
work for the able bodied, and to raise sums relieving those who 
were at once impotent and destitute. During two centuries and 
a half the system remained in force. Then came the statute 22 
of George III. c. 83, commonly called Gilbert's Act, authorizing 
parishes to appoint guardians to act in lieu of all matters re- 
garding the relief of the poor, and also to enter into voluntary 
unions with each other for the convenient accommodation, main- 
tenance, and employment of paupers. The next step taken on 
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real progress has ever been achieved—was in 1833, when Parlia- 
ment recommended the issuing of a royal commission to inquire 
into the state of the poor, and this resulted in the passing of the 
Act 4 & 5 William IV. c. 76, generally known, I believe as the 
Poor Law Amendment Act. The leading principle of this 
measure was to place the control of the Poor throughout the 
country, and the disbursements of parochial funds under the 
superintendence of Central Board the Poor Law Commissioners, 
in whose hands a very great degree of authority was then 
placed. 

It is needless here to enter into the details of the working of 
this system rather in the past or in the present. They are suffi- 
ciently familiar to all and few, indeed, can be so obtuse or 
prejudiced as not to perceive how directly instrumental they 
have always been in keeping the wages of agricultural labourers 
at the lowest possible point. The English farmer and the 
English Union, indeed, have ever combined to crush the rural 
population to render their able bodied days days of physical pain 
and moral degradation, and whenever the labourer became 
finally incapable of work, his end was ever one that would move 
all but a professional Poor Law Guardian to compassion. The 
whole aim and scope of the English Poor Law System for the 
whole of its three centuries of existence has uninterruptedly 
been—not to attempt the radical extirpation of Pauperism from 
the land—but merely so to treat it as to keep the social ulcer 
within decent proportions, and to prevent, if possible, the Con- 
solidated Destitution of the Nation from becoming dangerous to 
public peace—its natural tendency. 

Millions and millions of money have been squandered in sup- 
porting an elaborate system of colossal impotence—generations 
after generations have been ground to death in terrible miils of 
pitiless officialism; the permanent poor of the country con- 
tinually recruited; and the vicious and criminal classes im- 
mensely augmented, simply because legislators have ever been 
unable or unwilling to perceive that pauperism considered as a 
whole was but an effect of radical defects, in the whole existing 
governmental economy of the nation. 

Reduced to a small compass, it may be said that given a 
certain number of industrials solely dependent on a certain rate 


| of wages and inevitably exposed to and environed by certain 
| material conditions of life—a certain outcome of pauperism will 


follow, and until you act remedially on the industrious them- 
selves that pauperism will continue and defy all the ameliorating 
influence of even the best poor laws that could be possibly 
devised. To attempt to cure pauperism through a poor law 
system is like endeavouring to extirpate weeds by mowing—but 
even the attempt has hardly ever been seriously made, I fear, 
solely because the relief of the poor has ever been regarded as 
an end in itself and not simply a means to render that relief, at 
least on any considerable scale, wholly unnecessary. 

It is always dangerous—morally if not politically—to have 
any large section of the people dependent solely upon wages for 
the means of supporting existence, but it is much more 
dangerous, indeed, when those wages are reduced, as in the 
case of all our rural operatives * to the point of starvation, and 
when besides the sore and often cruel physical conditions to 
which those operations are usually subjected, we have the addi- 
tion of dense ignorance and often of an almost hopeless natural 
stupidity—the hereditary gift of generations of neglect and 
oppression. 

It is beginning, I trust, to be recognised by the more advanced 
thinkers among us, that a most intimate connection really exists 
between physics and morals. Man, indeed, is formed mentally 
—at all events initially considered—much as he is formed bodily 
—in the former case it is through eye to ear—the reception of 
actual impressions from the external world immediately around, 
in the latter by the nourishment and exercise he takes. Thus it 
may I think be safely asserted that as a general rule in human 
affairs physics correlate morals much as living human bodies 
correlate souls. What may we assume to be the great existing 
evils of Industrial England, especially considered in its lowest 
but most important phase, namely that of its rural population ? 
Are they not the virtually total absence of family homes whole- 
some and neat, the want of a regular and liberal supply of ° 
nutritious and cheap food, the want of sufficient leisure for the 
due fulfilment of the social duties of life, for recreation and of 
the facilities for intellectual improvement—the want of such 


* I shall have to dwell upon the economic of our municipal operatives in 
another place, but it is in rural England that pauperism has its origin. 
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local efficient Government as should effectually neutralise the 
growing evil of undue civilization, the want of knowledge by 
each industrial of the principles underlying his occupation ; the 
want of adequate provision for healthful public meetings, par- 
ticularly the want of a perfectly coherent and well planned 
organisation of the governmental functions of the state for the 
common good. Well, I do not imagine that there will be much 
dispute over these heads, but surely the very first feature that 
arrests notice in this attempt at defining some of our most 
salient national wants is that every one is of a more or less 
physical, or as I may say circumstantial character. It must, 
indeed, be clear to any one of average reflective power that 
every one among us is necessarily to an immense degree the 
mere creature of the immediate physical conditions of the life 
they lead, and—but this truth is too often neglected—it is with 
but few exceptions more by the customary than by the abnormal 
sequence of human events that the ultimate bias of most 
characters is determined. ‘Thus only is it that we can naturally 
account for the frequent cruel disappointment that so many 
benevolent people, when it is discovered after that the new park, 
the scientific institute expressly designed for the people, or, the 
preacher who induces their attendance round the pulpit, 
eventuate after all in but the smallest modicum of actual good 
to the mass. And why is itso? Surely because all the while 
the private home, with all its counter active power for the worse, 
has remained unchanged. Bed and board are still as heretofore, 
and a dead level of practical destitution has been as it ever will 
be, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, an utterly insur- 
mountable barrier to all the efforts at individual progress—at 
private reform that the most ingenious benevolence has ever 
made. Real, lasting self accelerative progress must always be, I 
believe, from little to great, from the apparently insignificant to 
the more important morals of human life. Let us take the 
normal rural industrial existing precariously on his miserable 
wages. He lives—if the verb be permissible in this instance— 
in a ruinous filthy cottage, or portion of one, and is ever sur- 
rounded indoors by the greatest possible discomforts as well as 
by the greatest possible deterrents to every approach at indi- 
vidual decency—to say nothing of refinement. What good will 
a new public washhouse picked out chromatically in brick with 
gothic mullions do him, or a series of penny-readings, or the 
most eloquent sermons that mortal lips could preach, so long as 
the foul condition of his ordinary home life remain unaltered ? 
What, indeed, should we reasonably conclude that such a man 
primarily wanted, as he stands on his rotten dirty floor in pro- 
bably that single room styled by a common Christian euphuism 
a home, surrounded probably by children, a good deal more 
troublesome than pigs, and less profitable? It seems to me 
that unlimited soap and water, brushes and combs, would be 
found effective, although humble instruments for not only his 
material, but as a result his moral amelioration. Let us say in 
addition that a wholesome and really agreeable dietary were 
added, and that the room were neatly furnished, though with 
unpainted wooden furniture, and provided with a pretty paper 
and a matting only for the floor, and at once the whole would 
become a potent agency for conveying to even his stolid mind 
the lowest, but not on that account least valuable of refining 
impressions. 

It is only in fact through the direct medium of all that is 
really personal, and therefore familiar, that it is possible to 
cultivate in the degraded and brutalised classes of our indus- 
trials some approach to a moral sense. An attentive consider- 
ation of the terrible annals of crime and vice must convince us 
that squalor and dirt, starvaton, incipient or active, are the 
direct causes of that immorality and violence which too gene- 
rally characterise the lower orders in this country. This is as 
apparent in small as it is in great matters. Children, for 
example, with neatly arranged and clean dresses, and well 
combed hair, are per se far less likely to maul each other than 
they would be if covered imperfectly with foul rags and with 
bodies in a state of chronic irritation from dirt and sores. This 
may seem the reductio ad absurdum, but the reflective philan- 
thropist is naturally pierced to the very heart whenever he sees 
—as unhappily he often must—whole swarms of little children, 
the helpless prey of those physical ills which are in nearly all 
cases the sure fore-runners of future vice and too often of future 
crime. It is terrible even to imagine this childhood, deprived 
of its natural loveliness, its innocence, its grace, and its happi- 
ness—that happiness which has afforded our language the pro- 
verbial saying “as happy as a child!” This is but the 
negative side of the picture; the positive is infinitely more 
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distressing. There we have childhood made hideous, foul in 
body and mentally blinded, already lisping the devilish language 
of adult depravity—childhood in all ways the antithesis of that 
which the Author of our religion raised on the altar of His Knee 
—this, indeed, is a thing past words—past even tears, and yet 
how common ! 

It follows, then, that very much of the evil conveniently called 
“natural,” is when properly examined found to be purely 
artificial and circumstantial. If, as I have already insisted, 
men are placed or place themselves amid circumstances wholly 
antagonistic to their individual moral development and material 
wellbeing, it is surely with those circumstances that we should 
first deal. There never was indeed, and never will be any social 
reform worthy of the name which he gave by endeavouring to 
prevent, modify, or otherwise control any one of the primary 
functions, principles, or impulses constituting our common 
humanity. Herein, indeed, stands revealed the fatal rock 
whereon many noble would-be social reformers have ship- 
wrecked themselves and their followers. Until it is universally 
admitted that nothing less than the free play of every one of 
man’s normal faculties, functions, and powers, can effect really 
permanent good wherever evil now exists, all endeavours to 
secure genuine progressive social reform among the mass of the 
people must assuredly fail or only inflict on mankind fresh 
sufferings by creating new and useless martyrs. 

Born in degration, ignorance, and absolute poverty—for how 
many English industrials of the rural class or the lower 
ranks of manufacturing operatives ever possess any available 
surplus—the great mass of the people properly so called are, I 
say, exposed from infancy and thence throughout their lives to 
material influences, which render any individual improvement 
in the vast majority of cases simply impossible. As they are so 
do they remain. Few of the cultivated guess the enormous 
influence for good or evil which the more material surroundings 
of life exercise through the eye on the characters of the uncul- 
tivated, and all without mental resources of their own. The 
discoveries of Physiology have in some degree revealed to us 
the manner wherein impressions produced on the brain, and in 
a word, all substantial effects arising out of visual or tactical 
contact with any part of the human body, resolve to a great 
extent the bias and colour of thought or idea, the intensity and 
direction of feeling or sentiment. Who knows, indeed, whether 
the whole source of human vice and consequent crime may not 
be found more or less in the universally prevailing ignorance 
that exists popularly regarding that which should be true 
Church of God on earth—the Human Body? But without 
attempting profundity, I may perhaps refer to the well-known 
ice-blink, the desert mirage, and other similar optical delusions, 
to illustrate the vividness and strength of cerebral impressions 
received through the eyes. It has been stated that the fierce, 
vengeful, individual feuds and sudden assassinations common 
in Southern Europe, are referrible in a measure to the frequently 
maddening physical effect that the changeless aspect of a burn- 
ing sky produces upon certain minds through the brain; and 
I hardly remember a traveller of consequence round the world 
who does not in his narrative tell us somewhere how he 
imagines that there was a secret correspondence between the 
broad characteristics of the people themselves and the ordinary 
physical features of their daily life. I am convinced we are all 
of us personally more or less aware of this truth—a cardinal one 
in what will be, let us hope, the new social philosophy of the 
age. ‘The very nurse has an instinctive knowledge of the prin- 
cipal involved when she changes the flowers or modifies the 
general disposition of the various objects whereon the eyes of 
of the sick person may open to find refreshment in new com- 
binations of form and colour. It is, however, only in the sum 
of their continuous effects that such physical influences are 
irresistible, and no invasion—no revolution—no spiritual propa- 
ganda can really compare in permanent result with the direful 
effects brought on a whole nation by an habitually unwhole- 
some dietary—inherently demoralizing amusements—or dwell- 
ings ti:at render any high degree of self-respect impossible. 
But happily if this be true of the evil it is equally true of the 
good, and it is, therefore, I believe, principally through the 
direct agencies of ameliorating material influences—individu- 
ally small but collectively vast—that the reforms necessary to 
individual and family happiness can be ultimately achieved, 
among the great mass of the people. First, then, it is essential 
that all existing fallacies in the accepted Political Economy of 
the day be utterly swept away, and that the truth be sub- 
stituted in their place. On these new and true principles, which 
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are nothing but the rational and natural deductions from facts, 
the Government of the period must base all operations, having 
the people for their field of action, while the necessary circum- 
stantial reforms in their homes will in all cases be found to have 


been already effected as the result of that rapid diffusion of 


general information which is even now carrying out greater 
revolutions all round us than the most extreme socialist could 
ever achieve by violence. 

Violent revolutions have indeed sometimes had a social 
character, but they have been and always will be recked on the 
shoals of politics, and if force has heen invoked by would-be 
regenerators of mankind, it has been an unmistakeable sign that 
a deplorable ignorance existed of the true nature of the evils to 
be combatted. It is on the gradual diffusion of truth, and the 
propagation of fact-knowledge among the mass of the people 
that the solution of the great Social Problem depends. ‘This 
may not, indeed, please a certain class of minds who cannot 


bear that even good be accomplished unless the doing be | 


accompanied with écldt—such persons indeed belong to the 
class of minds, who while immensely impressed by 
“ The lightning flash, the thunder stroke 
That batters down the mighty oak, 
Are quite oblivious of the dew 
That fed the acorn whence it grew! 


10I 
The fallacies, however, to which I have alluded above are indeed 
numerous and strong, while the principles that should take their 
places must first be familiarised to the popular mind before that 
exchange can be effected which in itself must mark one of our 
greatest social epochs. Truth, in a word, is the lever where- 
with the new and final pacific Revolution will be effected 
wherever the true laws of human prosperity and happiness 
individual and social are really understood there, as a rule, they 
will be obeyed, and every function of the existing Government 
compelled to harmonise with them. Before, however, directly 
attempting my task of defining those laws—now as I shall show 
—so universally defied and violate by the Government through 
its fallacies—by the people through their ignorance—it will be 
well to consider further the action of circumstance on the indi- 
vidual and the family. This section of my subject I must defer, 
therefore, until next week. 


— . 


A THOUSAND LIVES v. A LIGHTHOUSE. 





Parsimony in the matter of lighthouses is an active evil, 
| touching directly or indirectly everyone among us. The dread. 
| ful loss of the ‘* British Admiral,” on her voyage to Melbourne, 
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involving the sacrifice of close on a hundred lives, and the 
drowning of every woman and child on board, has vibrated, it 
is not too much to say, throughout the whole British com- 
munity, and when it is known that the calamity was in a great 
measure due to the absence of a long wanted lighthouse, no little 


indignation will be mingled with the universal grief this sad | 


event has caused. The present Australian mail bring us full 
details of the shipwreck, and thence we gather that a sixth ship 
has been lost for want ofa lighthouse on a point where, in 1843, 
the wreck of the “ Cataragni ” and drowning of over 400 persons 
occurred, it is expected that the “authorities” will take proper 
steps for endeavouring to prevent a fresh addition to the ghastly 
series of doomed ships that, if once too near King’s Island in 
foul weather, are certain to strike and go to pieces. __ 

Let it be thought that we e* .ggerate the perils of this terrible 
point which every passenger to Melbourne vid Brindisi must 
pass, we extract the following account of the island itself, and 
enumerate one of the disasters it has occasioned from an 
Australian contemporary :— : 

‘« King’s Island,” we are told, “is about 45 miles long by 15 
miles in breadth, and is most parts covered with a dense scrub, 
with occasional patches of open country. It abounds with kan- 
garoo and wallaby, the hunting of which for the sake of the 
skins constitutes the support of about 10 men. Among the rocks 


lining the west coast are to be found plenty of fish, and a few 
small craft occasionally run across from Melbourne,to secure a 
cargo. Crayfish are abundant. At the Cape Wicklow there 
are stationed the families of the lighthouse keeper and his assis- 
tants, and these constitute the whole population of the island. 

Our contemporary then proceeds to remark: “ The wreck of 
the ‘‘ British Admiral” has been one of the worst that has hap- 
pened on our coast since the loss of the steamer “‘ Admella.” 
King’s Island, and especially the western coast, has had an un- 
enviable notoriety in the way of wrecks, but fortunately the 
majority of them have been unattended with loss of life. Since the 
year 1830 there have only been two wrecks on the western coast 
where the loss of life has exceeded that of the “ British Admiral.” 
In 1830 the ‘‘ Neva” was wrecked on the western part of the 
island, and 300 lives were: sacrificed, and in 1843, the ‘* Cata- 
ragni’”’ was wrecked some ten miles below where the “ British 
Admiral” was lost, and 414 human beings then met with a 
watery grave. Since that time five vessels (exclusive of the 
‘‘ British Admiral”) have come to grief on the western side of 
the island, and all within a length of six miles. These have 
been—the ‘“ Brahmin,” in 1854, when seven lives were lost ; 
the ‘‘ Maypole,” in 1855, when three lives were lost; the 
‘** Aurora,” in 1865, when one life was lost; the ‘“‘ Waterwitch,” 
| in 1866, and the “ Netherby” in.the same year. In the two 








‘‘ British Admiral” has to be added, with the loss of 79 lives. 


This should be sufficient to show the Governments of Victoria | 


and Tasmania that the present light at Cape Wickham on the 
northern point of the island is quite insufficient as a guide to 
masters of ships bound to Melbourne or through Bass’ Straits, 
especially if their chronometers are in any way defective, as was 
the case with the ‘British Admiral.” A powerful light is 
urgently needed on some portion of the western coast. This 
has long been urged by seafaring men, and it is to be hoped 
that the subject will at once be taken into consideration. 
Therd are three points on the coast that will be suitable for 
the erection of the light, viz., the Waterwitch point, Point 
Netherby, or the outlying point of Fitgmaurice Bay. 

Surely after this clear statement af facts, so dangerous a 
spot will be at once provided with adequate light and no 
longer allowed to remain a terrible death trap into which, until 
due precautions are taken, a certain percentage of passing 
vessels are sure to fall and be destroyed. After the news of 
the calamity had become known at Melbourne, a vessel was de- 
spatched to the scene of the wreck, and the closest examina- 
tion possible made of the remains of the ill-fated ship and 
those of its unhappy passengers ard crew thrown up on the 
desolate shore of King’s Island. 

We are sure that it is only necessary to read the official 
details of this melancholy inspection to convince people even 
on this side that no pains should be spared till the very 
means possible for preventing any recurrence of the tragedy 
are taken by the Melbourne Government. Upwards of one 
thousand human lives have been lost, we believe, on this 
deadly point, and it is only now that hopes are held out that 
the proper measures will be adopted to lessen at least the 
peculiar perils wherewith King’s Island threatens every passing 
ship. 

The official report read almost like a chapter translated from 
Victor Hugo, and it is, indeed, painful in the extreme to find 
how startling a resemblance the actual facts bear to what, in 
the pages of a romance writer, we should have deemed an 
elaborate effort at terrible word-painting—an artificial accumu- 
lation of horror and horror to prepare us for one of the most 
touching episodes of all in the long catalogue of the sufferings 
that befell the ill-fated passengers of the “ British Admiral.” 
Our informant, quoting from the official report, says :— 

‘** As soon as the party started, they found that they had more 
work before them than they anticipated. When leaving the 
starting-point they were informed that the distance was about 
two miles, but it ultimately proved that, in consequence of having 
to follow the curves of the coast line, the distance was extended 
to a good six miles. Nor was this over a sandy beach, the 
greater portion of the way being over water-worn boulders, or 
heavy shingle that gave way at each footstep. In some places 
the path would be for yards across patches of rotten kelp, in 
which the party would sink to the ankles, and the effluvium from 
which frequently gave rise to the suspicion that decomposing 
bodies were beneath the surface. The first thing that was met 
with was the ship’s cutter, in which the seaman Cunningham 
and Mr. O’Grady, a saloon passenger—who was saved—toge- 
ther with the second officer, and several others left the ship after 
she went down. Upon reaching the southern point of the bay, 
very rocky, the body of a man was discovered floating among 
the rocks about a dozen yards from the shore. The features 
were totally undistinguishable—fishes and crows having removed 
every vestige of flesh from the head, leaving only a grinning 
skull. The other portions of the body, covered by the clothes, 
were in good preservation, and from the clothes worn it was 
surmised that this was the body of Mr. Charles Henry Baker, 
the second officer of the ship. The clothes on the body con- 
sisted of a pair of blue pilot cloth trousers, a blue cloth vest, and 
a black and white checked crimean shirt. Some two or three 
more small rocky iniets was passed, in which casks of beer and 
rum, broken cases, and pieces of lumber and flooring were to be 
seen in all directions. Up to this time the amount of wreckage 
seen was comparatively small, but on clearing the next point a 
sandy beach opened out toview. ‘This was about a quarter of a 
mile in length, and it was at once apparent that here the greater 
portion of the wreck had come on shore. One of the first objects 
seen was the body of a woman washing about among the rocks. 
In this case also it was impossible to recognise the body, as it 
was greatly mutilated, both by abrasion among the rocks, and 
also by the attacks of the black crows, which hovered closely 
round the bodies, and were only disturbed by the close approach 











landed from the “‘ Pharos” for the express purpose of searching 


for bodies and burying them, the party pushed forward. 
Cargo of all kinds was strewn about the sand. Hogsheads 


of beer, boxes of tobacco, cases of porter, bales of cloth, 
dresses, and paper, crates of glass and china, cases of 
books, casks of hardware, piles of lumber, together with 
portions of the ship and her internal fittings, were piled 
up in most inextricable confusion. On some portions of the 
beach might be found hundreds of small glasses, filled with 
sand, used for egg-boilers. These had quite escaped the fury of 
the waves, while within a few feet might be seen a large por- 
tion of the ‘tween decks of the ship, with the iron knees attached, 
plainly showing that the power of the waves had been sufficient 
to break up the ship on the reef, while one of the most fragile 
portions of the cargo had been safely washed on shore. A 
little further on a still more extraordinary scene was observed. 
The lumber of timber planks were piled up to a height of about 
4 ft., and these were apparently woven into a barricade by giant 
hands to prevent the further encroachment of the sea. So 
interlaced were the planks that it would take the united efforts 
of a dozen men for several days to remove the whole of the 
cargo here piled up. The most fragile articles were mixed up 
with heavy cases and planks, but the slightest goods appeared 
to have escaped in a most miraculous manner. Another dozen 
yards brought them facing the grave of the little girl Tilly 
Dale, who has always been spoken of as the ‘pet of the ship.’ 
The grave has been made along way above high-water mark, 
and is covered with a lot of heavy planks. At the head has 
been placed a piece of board, on which is cut the following 
inscription: ‘24 |5|74. In memory of Tilly Dale.’ On the 
upper portion of the plank, above inscription, one of the gilt 
cornices belonging to the cabin was fastened. Strange to say, 
right facing the grave of this poor girl, one of her boxes had 
been washed ashore, and, although the lid had been broken off 
by the wash of the sea, the painting on the front of it was quite 
distinct, ‘ Matilda Dale, Passenger to Melbourne. Not Wanted 
on the Voyage.’ In the box were many little things that a 
child would preserve for a voyage to a new country that was to 
be her future home. There were a number of illuminated texts, 
books of a religious character, and a half-finished crochet anti- 
macassar, which was secured by one of the gentlemen present 
as a memento of his visit to the island. A few yards further 
along the beach the miamia erected by the survivors when they 
came on shore was reached. This consisted of a few planks, 
placed in such a position as to ward off the cold blast of the 
westerly gales, and additional protection had been obtained by 
winding round it a roll of grey tweed that had been washed up 
in the vicinity. As the sun was now declining rapidly, a start 
was made for the landing-place at Currie Harbour. On the way 
back the party met the boat’s crew who had landed from the 
‘Pharos’ in order to bury any bodies, and learned from them that 
had buried the body of the woman previously mentioned. One 
of the boat’s crew, having been on the island before surveying, 
took the party a narrow cut through the scrub, by which means 
a considerable distance was saved, but it was greatly to the 
detriment of the habiliments of those who faced the bush 
pathway.” 

No advocacy of ours, nor of any other organ is needed after 
this to urge the actual necessity existing for taking the most 
vigorous measures to guard against a repetition of so terrible a 
calamity. Even while we write ships bearing a far greater 
freight of human life than that of the * British Admiral,” are 
nearing the fatal port, and to delay longer in depriving it, as 
far as practicable, of its deadly character, is surely not possible 
with either even home or colonial officialism. 
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RUSSIA AND HER DESIGNS. 








Ir is to be devoutly hoped that the very close attention Indian 
statesmen are now paying to the internal condition of that vast 
empire will not have the very natural effect of rendering them 
to some extent indifferent to what is in progress on the North- 
East frontier. It is too much the habit with even old Anglo- 
Indians to regard the Himalayas as absolutely isolating Hindoo- 
stan from North Asia, and merely because during the British 
Raj no enemy has ever descended in force from those marvel- 
lous ramparts, the convenient conclusion is reached that none 
ever will. ‘Then, again, whoever ventures to breathe a word of 
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confidently now that Royal nuptials can be pleaded as a reason 
why we must henceforth regard Russia as no longer capable of 
contending with us for supremacy in the East. 

Let us, however, turn from mere opinion, prejudice, or senti- 
ment, to the consideration of certain facts, which evidently claim 
the attentive study of all interested in the conservation of British 
power in Asia. 

The German press,-always singularly well informed on Asiatic 
topics, says war is now preparing between Russia and China. 
This is the way it will happen. Hostilities, more or less active, 
have for some considerable time been in progress between the 
celestials and the rude nomads of Kashgar. The Emperor of 
China, it is said, has neither forgotten nor forgiven the sturdy 
way in which the Ataligh Ghazee set up his own independence 
by reason of an excellent military organization, and succeeded in 
forming for a long time unsuspected, Central Asiatic power. 
Picked Chinese troops are, we hear, being pushed forward to the 
frontier, and garrisons placed in the town of Barkerel and Cha- 
sis. Troops, too, were also being concentrated in Tar-ba-katei 
Kol-du and U-ya-sutai. It is stated that Russia was sure to aid 
the Ataligh Ghazee should the Chinese, by dint of overwhel- 
ming numbers, place his state, as they are were to do, in the 
condition of the most closely besieged fortress. 

Now in order to obtain an intelligible idea of the state of 
things political in these remote regions, we must remind our 
readers, that during some years past, certain tribal processes for 
the redistribution of power and land have been in progress 
throughout the still mysterious countries, that centre round 
Leh, or Ladak. It must be borne in mind that these half barba- 
rous peoples constitute what may be called the mountain nucleus 
of the Asiatic races, and their ultimate destiny can hardly 
fail to exercise an important influence on the empire of India 
itself. It is now, we believe, some years since news came con- 
veyed by the agency of the Turkestan caravans, whose rendez- 
vous is at Leh, that the Ataligh Ghazee had actually entered on 
a full career of triumph against the Dzumgaria Tungans. He 
had taken Turfan and forced the town of Hamil, which, be it 
observed, defends the principal highway to and from China, to 
admit a strong body of his successful troops. At that time it 
was thought that the Ataligh Ghazee might possibly acquire 
for himself the whole of Western China so far at least as the 
rebellion had then extended. That the victorious Kashgar prince 
now contemplates the possibility of establishing a consolidated 
Mahommedan Kingdom between Russia and China, is highly 
probable, and at all events he effectually secured the control of 
the great trade route periodically thronged by the overland Sibe- 
rian traders, whose interests it has ever been the particular care 
of St. Petersburg to persistently foster. At that particular time it 
was deemed by those supposed to be best informed in these 
affairs, that the success of the Ataligh Ghazee was inimical to 
Russian interests, and it was even suggested that the Kashgar 
Prince meant to levy heavy exactions on all Russians traversing 
his newly acquired territories. 

The well-known, influential, and generally very moderate, 
“Friend of India” writing on this topic, declared that under these 
new political auspices, ‘‘ the carrying trade between Russia and 
Central Asia would in a great measure disappear, and that under 
such circumstances Russia was not likely to sit quietly by and 
see her agents driven out of the Tungani towns barely escaping 
with their lives.” The event, however, proves that it is China 
which seriously threatens the Ataligh Ghazee, while Russia 
has evinced a decided disposition to aid him should he be over- 
matched in the struggle, as he must be, should the Pekin Cabi- 
net think proper to put forth all its military resources against a 
potentate, who, more perhaps than any other, has rendered it im- 
practicable for the Imperialists to completely subdue the national 
rebels in the West. 

Let us take warning by Khiva. It is probable that before long 
we shall find Russia, under a specious protest, taking an active 
part in the affairs of Kashgar, and once allied with that pecu- 
liarly constructed state, we may be sure that before long the last 
strong independent native power in Central Asia will have 
ceased to exist. 

It is very easy, indeed, to sneer at alarmist notions, and quote 
court amenities and diplomatic courtesies as sufficient reasons 
why evermore the word Russia should be wholly excluded from 
the political calculations of Great Britain. But at the same time, 
let us give a hearing to those who tell us that the Imperial 
policy one of patience and ever developing power, is some day to 








strike at India for the sake of securing Constantinople, whence 
Russia would next advance upon Egypt, and thus, according to 
the patriotic policy underlying her councils, fulfil her ultimate 
destiny. 

It may be well, therefore, to consider whether the policy which 
has kept Europe for centuries past from ever becoming, the 
prey of a single conqueror, and the mere territory of a vast mili- 
tary despotism, namely, the preservation of a balance of power, 
might not serve equally on Asiatic affairs. 

Neither Afghanistan or Kashgar can now fear that England's 
friendship will lead to annexation, and it would be well perhaps 
for unborn generations, if England now declared in the unmis- 
takeable language, if a resolute extra Indian policy that though 
so far has the tide of Russian supremacy gone, it shall go no 
farther wherever its onward sweep would necessarily lead to 
the absorption of an inch of territory now in the possession of 
any independent Asiatic people. , 








The National Principles of Landscape Gardening. By 
JoserH ForsytH Jounson, Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens. Belfast: Archer & Sons. 


IRELAND has always been celebrated for beautiful parks and 
gardens; and in the number of first-class horticulturists she 
rears, she demonstrates that her sons have sound ideas on the 
arrangement of larger spaces than potato-grounds. We have 
heard of many able and practical gardeners who hailed from the 
Emerald Isle. It is, therefore, with curiosity and interest that 
we approach a subject by no means worn threadbare, and dip 
into Mr. Johnson’s theory and practice, with a view to our own 
enlightenment and the instruction of such of our readers as 
rejoice in country and suburban gardens. Nor is our quest of 
information likely to be unfruitful, for though we could away with 
a great part of the rhapsodies wherewith Mr. Johnson prefaces 
his volume, and, excusably perhaps, glorifies his art and voca- 
tion, it is only just to add that, in his second and third books on 
arrangement, effects, and styles of scenery, he has has set down 
a good a many things worth knowing, and some which betoken 
a veteran’s acquaintance with his subject. 

The first book discourses on “ beauty,” landscape beauty, of 
course, as seen in dispositions of park, garden, and lawn, to the 
best advantage, that is to say, in the most devout imitation of 
nature’s teaching, and the clothing of slope and hillock, tree, 
shrub, and flower-world. The second chapter of it is the most 
valuable, for it gives sound advice as to the details of lines of 
sight and distances, and colours, and discourses, both on the 
formation of pleasure grounds, and the best modes of clothing 
them with bloom and verdure when formed. Occasionally, the 
author errs on the side of over-technicality, and we could have 
desired a less puzzling term than “site” to express the artificial 
outlook, either from the house, or some external point, to serve 
as a quasi landmark and to be a guide to the general effect. It 
is, however, when Mr. Johnson goes most into details, that he is 
most instructive. Apropos of roads, e.g., he lays down the rule 
that a road for a use, or a good carriage drive should eschew 
meaningless twists, bends, as rendering the mansion less 
easily accessible (and therefore, we suppose, more apparently 
inhospitable), and again that straight roads across a lawn from 
the windows are radically wrong. We are glad, however, to 
find that he approves of straight paths near a house, with a good 
prospect to command them: for no one knows till he has 
settled into mid-age the comfort of a pleasant ‘ quarter-deck,” 
or that in this matter ‘‘ use doth breed a habit ina man.” It is 
not a bad idea, either, that such sttaight walks might be flanked 
by fruit trees (see p. 53). 
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fittest trees and shrubs and flowers to group in given cases, for 
the enchantment of scenery, and they expatiate on the utiliza- 
tion of indulations and depressions of soil for the purposes of 
effective horticulture. They contemplate the private and public 
park, and such smaller divisions of the former as the pinetum, 
the rosetum, and the wilderness. For the decoration of public 
or private grounds they judiciously advise a reserve ground in 
the neighbourhood after the manner of the Parisian public parks 
and gardens. Mr. Johnson would also ornament the coppices 
and woodlands about an estate with varieties of shrubs and 
herbaceous plants, to diversify the indigenous carpeting. Special 
spots might be set apart for special forms of vegetation. But 
the general principle which pervades his whole scheme is that a 
garden or lawn should be beautiful throughout the year, by a 
compromise between bedders and herbaceous plants, evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs, effects of berry and blossom and leafage 
at the suitable changes of season—in short, he would have no 








dwellers in the country, with their gardens under the charge of 
prosaic sort or gardeners, will fervently pray may be achieved, 
beyond their expectation. Occasionally it strikes us that the 
author has been influenced too much by the perusal of ‘* Ruskin’'s 
Modern Painters,” and thereby led into dreams and lectures 
which are not so attractive as his more matter-of-fact sugges- 
tions; but we quite re-echo a remark which he makes in his 
chapter on “ Beauty,” p. 29, that Gilpin’s ‘“‘ Love of Nature” 
effected more good than all his theories. And thus it is that 
many an old garden once laid out by loving hands has a charm 
and a beauty not found in more elaborate arrangements. 

The volume is well printed and illustrated, and we can con- 
ceive it likely to be very instructive to professional gardeners, 
especially if condensed and consolidated. The plans of arrange- 
ment are a little puzzling to the amateur; but the drawings of 
trees of divers shapes and habits are very intelligible and satis- 
factory. We hope Mr. Johnson will be rewarded for his trouble 
by a good sale of his uncostly volume. 











THE OLD BRIDGE, ANGERS. 


The Works of George Chapman: Plays. Edited, with 
Notes, by RicHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. Chatto and 
Windus. 

In the revived interest which has lately been taken, by the 
public, in the works of the elder dramatists, it would, perhaps, 
be over sanguine to see a hint of resuscitating dramatic life— 


althaugh collateral signs are not wanting of such a possible | 


wakening of the dry bones. But if we cannot hope to witness 


the plays of Heywood, Peele, Chapman, and their congeners, on’ 


the boards, the next best thing is to have the chance given us 
of building up a mental stage, whilst perusing the words which, 
in fancy, come from the mouths of the actors. Such an oppor- 
tunity is afforded to all students by the handsome volume now 
before us. 

It was scarcely to be wondered at that an editor, with an 
appreciative taste, should select the works of George Chapman 
as one of the best collections which it was possible to lay before 
the public. Little as he is now read, there is hardly any writer 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobean period who excels him as a 
translator of the works of elder poets; his fame is established ; 
and his Homer has, in its peculiar way, never been excelled; 
as an original poet he is scarcely less remarkable ; his conclu- 
sion of ‘* Hero and Leander” only misses of taking the highest 
lyrical honours, because Chapman, with all his powers, was not 


Marlowe, and a comparison becomes inevitable between his 
lines, and those of his immortal predecessor. But when we 
turn to the consideration of his ability as a dramatist, invidious 
comparison ceases, and we are at liberty to admire his magnifi- 
cence of speech, his fertility of invention, his humour, and his 
pathos. 

The volume before us contains, as is indicated by the title, 
only a portion of the poet’s works. The entire edition will, we 
understand, consist of three parts; the remaining two giving the 
poems and translations ; and the value of the forthcoming second 


| volume being enhanced by an essay from the pen of Mr. Swin- 


burne. We cannot help regretting that so competent a judge did 
not edit the whole work, which required a man who could bring 
to it not only conscientious labour, for which we may give 


| Mr. Shepherd full praise, but knowledge of special kinds, philo- 


logical and otherwise, which he, unfortunately, seems not to 
_have possessed. Consequently, in spite of all he has done, and 
_deserves credit for, something is to be desired in the way of 


annotation, for the sake of the general reader. We will select 
only one or two examples, but they will sufficiently illustrate our 
meaning. When Martia replies to Lemot’s quibble about the 
mote in her eye— 

So mote I thee, thine answer is as good as mought be. 


How many in the present day will catch the sense without 
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lay the rushes “in threaves,” it would have been well to explain 
that, even in its native Warwickshire dialect, the word has long 
been obsolete, and to cite the number of bundles which it for- 
merly represented. ‘ Bugs,” in the masque, might also have 
had a note of explanation. But, on the whole, we may be 
thankful for what has been given us, and enjoy the dish, even | 
though the sauce want piquancy. 
It would be out of the question, in our limited space, to give 
a systematic review of all the dramas; we shall therefore confine 
our remarks to two of them, which may be taken as good | 
exampleS, respectively, of the poet's tragic and comic powers— 
viz., ‘* Bussy d’Ambois,” and “‘ The Gentleman Usher.” The 
former, in spite of its disagreeable plot, and a certain lack of | 
human interest, is undoubtedly a fine play. Even the murderous | 
dénouement, when the hero is carried out dead, and his guilty 
love lies dying at her husband’s hands, strikes one less unplea- 
santly because of the poetry that ennobles it, and which is the 
distinctive characteristic of the play. But, accept the various 
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characters as vehicles for the splendid poetry which composes 
some of their utterances, and he must be either a curmudgeon 
or a fool who denies the merit of the tragedy. The very opening 
lines prepare us for what is to come: 

Fortune, not reason, rules the state of things, 

Reward goes backward, Honour on his head ; 

Who is not poor is monstrous ; on!y need 

Gives form and worth to every human seed, 

As cedars beaten with continual storms, 

So great men flourish; and do imitate 

Unskilful statuaries, who suppose, 

In forging a Colossus, if they make him 

Straddle enough, strut, and look big, and gape, 

Their work is goodly: so men merely great 

In their affected gravity of voice, 

Sourness of countenance, manners’ cruelty, 

Authority, wealth, and all the spawn of fortune, 

Think they bear all the kingdom’s worth before them, 

Yet differ not from those colossic statues, 

Which, with heroic forms without o’erspread, 

Within are nought but mortar, flint, and lead. 
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TERMINATI, 


Entirely apart from the dignity of the words in which the | 


thoughts are embodied, it would impossible to imagine a more 


perfect example of metaphor, totus, teres, atque rotundus : Chap- | 


man, indeed, excels in the use of this figure; his similes are 


seldom, or never, puerile, far-fetched, or over-worked, as was | 


too often the case in contemporary writings. Another point 
which must strike the reader here, as throughout the plays, is 
the singular fitness for quotation of some of the lines; the 


author affected an almost epigrammatic terseness of expression, | 
and, being most happily successful in its employment, causes us | 


to believe that, only ignorance of his writings has hitherto hin- 
dered many passages from becoming household words. Another 
grander speech to which we would draw attention, is that on 
Envy, act II, scene 1, from which we may be permitted to 
quote :— 


“‘ Corruption is her nutriment ; but touch her 

With any precious ointment, and you kill her: 

When she finds any filth in men, she feasts, 

And with her black throat bruits it through the world 
(Being sound and healthful). But if she but taste 
The slenderest pittance of commended virtue, 

She surfeits on it, and is like a fly 

That passes all the body’s soundest parts, 

And dwells upon the sores; or if her squint eye 

Have power to find none there, she forges some.” 


| determined he should do, their bark came safely into port. 





S. MARINO. 


In speaking of Chapman's lighter vein, it is necessary to pre- 
mise that his comedies could never, as a rule, be acted in our 
times, however suited dramatically speaking. The language is, 
frequently, coarse in the extreme, and, even when the actual 
words have nothing offensive, there seems to be a coarseness of 
sentiment, which is, perhaps, worse. It is partly on account of 
its comparative freedom from this drawback, that we have 
selected The Gentleman Usher to elucidate what we have to say 
on this branch of the subject. The play, besides, is excellent, 
whether for the story, for nice development of plot, for deli- 
neation of character, for humour, for pathos, or for poetry. 


| Hyperbolical commendations, it may be thought, but we, for 


our sole defence against the charge, will beg our readers to 
study the play, and we feel pretty certain of a verdict. For the 
story, it is a tale of how the old Duke Alphonso loved, and would 
have wedded, fair Margaret ; of how the damsel loved, and was 
beloved by, his son Vincentio, and of how, for once, the course 
of true love ran tolerably smooth. Not but that Scylla and 
Charybdis were represented by the rage of the baffled suitor, 
and the ambition of the maiden’s father; but Barriolo, the 
‘‘Gentleman Usher,” unconciously steering, as the ~~ 

ne 
never knows till quite the right moment whether Strozza will 
recover or die of his wound, whether the jealous Duke will listen 


- 








at the end comes the discovery of Medice’s origin, for which, it 
is true, his entire conduct might somewhat have prepared us! 
Then the characters are so real: Alphonso, doting on the young 
girl, furious, even to murder-point, at being supplanted by his 
son, yet loving that son so dearly, and proving himself such a 
true gentleman at last ; Vincentio, the honest, gallant gentleman, 
so pure and chivalrous in his love, and who humbugs his dupe 
quite as much for the fun of the thing, as for the attainment of 
his ends; Margaret is, perhaps, the least individual of the cha- 
racters, still she is a generous, gentle lady; Barriolo is simply 
sublime—a mixture of Parolles and Malvolio—the scene in 
which Vincentio bends him to his will is in the purest vein of 
comedy—at the same time, there is something kindly about the 
man that forbids one to despise him, conceited ass as he is? 
For a somewhat broader style of humour, approaching the farci- 
cal, we may note the scene where the old aunt, having imbibed 
too freely, makes love all round; the touch inimitably natural 
where she suddenly becomes aware of her condition—her appeal 
to her brother is life-like in its tipsy gravity. We have said 
that the comedy was also excellent for poetry, and for pathos : 
to bear out our assertion, we need not only refer to the scene, in 
act IV, between Cynanche and her wounded husband—what 
could be nobler than this passage— 


‘** Men do but cry that rage in miseries, 

And scarcely beaten children become cries: 

Pains are like women’s clamours, which the less 
They find men’s patience stirr’d, the more they cease. 
Of this ’tis said, afflictions bring to God, 

Because they make us like him, drinking up 

Joys that deform us with the lusts of sense, 

And turn our general being into soul, 

Whose actions simply formee and applied, 

Draw all our bodies’ frailties from respect.”’ 


In concluding this necessarily imperfect sketch, we must 
notice two points about the plays, which are valuable as indi- 
cants of the period. The first is the lavish employment of pro- 
verbs and adages, the second the constant reference to the use 
of tobacco. It is matter for curious comment, that Shake- 
speare is altogether silent on the subject of King James’ pet 
abomination. Yet he must have been known as much about 
itas Ben Jonson, or as Chapman, both of whom make their 
character take tobacco rather freely. Is it not significant that, 
in Monsieur d’Olive, which was written, probably, after the 
poet’s release from prison, the eulogium on smoking is put into 
the mouth of one who is a pleasing mixture of fool and scoun- 
drel? Was Chapman trying to make court to his offended 
sovereign, the exquisite author of the ‘*‘ Counterblaste ?” 

A Book of Meditations. By the 


Rev. 
London: Bemrose and Sons. 


E. Couvetr. 


From those who like ourselves would be disposed to answer 
in the negative the question whether the cause of religion is 
aided by multiplying books of devotion, a few words in praise of 
this little book may be at least considered sincere. Mr. Collett 
has so arranged these meditations that they may be divided 
according to the reader's will. The division that most people 
would probably adopt being about the length of a small page 
and ahalf. They are both earnest and eloquent, and sufficient 
in number to last for a quarter of a year. We cordially 
hope that the writer may find that his work has been appre- 
ciated as it deserves to be, and that he may be encouraged 
to continue his meditations till they cover the remaining three 
parts of the year. 


The Barber’s Chair. Dovucias Jerrotp. Chatto and 
Windus. Edited with an Introduction, by his Son, Bran- 
CHARD JERROLD. 


Of the table-talk of many learned and distinguished personages 
we have had at times almost more than enough. It was a happy 
and bright idea on the part of the last of our great wits to give 
the “‘ chair talk’’ of the readiest of barbers, Mr. Nutts, and we 
can well believe how anxiously the newsboys must have asked 
every week when they came for copies of the journal in which 
these conversations appeared originally, ‘‘ Any Barber ?”’ regu- 
lating their supply according to the answer to their question. 
‘“The Hedgehog Letters” follow the barber’s conversations, 
and for their reproduction, as well as for that of the ‘‘ Barber’s 
Chair,”” we must heartily thank Mr. Blanchard Jerrold. 
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The Works of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited by 
F. StarnrortH. Chatto and Windus. 

One of the most welcome works that we have opened for a 
long time is this of Mr. Stainforth’s. Sheridan’s plays, extracts 
from his speeches, his dramas, poems, and translations, a well- 
written memoir, and “ ana,’’ together with twelve chalk draw- 
ings of Sheridan, certain of his family, and the interpreters of 
the characters in his immortal plays, make up a most charming 
volume. The type is excellent, and, considering the large 
amount of matter contained in the book, it is wonderful to think 


how so much has been compressed into a volume that is by no 
means unwieldy. 


Ironopolis. A Novel. In two volumes. By the Rev. E. G. 
CHARLESWORTH. Morgan and Hebron. 
Mr. Charlesworth once wrote a book called “A Broken 


Heart.” Had he been a prophet he might have taken for the 
second time a title from the human frame, and have called his 
present work, with reference to the effect which it is likely to 
produce ‘Two Split Sides.” Unfortunately, however, our 
laughter will insist on having its way at the very scenes at which 
we ought to be weeping. Bathos and pathos are much too 
often, in our modern writers, liable to be mistaken the one for 
the other; but we never remember to have met with a book which 
in this particular is quite equal to “Ironopolis,” in proof of 
which we will quote a passage :— 


“* As she passed their graves in the dusk on her way home she recalled 
a never-to-be-forgotten scene of twenty years back. She had been 
reading to her sick father, on Christmas Eve, in his bedroom, of the 
city that has no need of the sun to shine in it, neither of the moon, and 
of its freedom from the cry of pain, and of its perpetual day. The good 
old man had been much troubled with a cough, and when she came to 
the words, ‘‘ there shall be no night there,” he looked towards her, and 
said, ‘‘ There shall be no cough there.”’ Soon afterwards he seemed to 
be falling asleep; ‘‘ Mary, he said, ‘when I press your hand you will 
know.” She thought he meant that she would know that he was ready 
for his boiled milk, but he referred to his death.” 


It is not our custom to give a description of the plot of the 
novel under our notice, believing this plan to be most unfair both 
to writer and readers, and we must congratulate ourselves that 
we have no such task before us in the case of ‘ Ironopolis,” as, 
notwithstanding the number of characters that keep cropping 
up in the course of the story, it would be a difficult matter to 
discover much plot. It is said that no book was ever written, 
however small and unpretending its size and purport, from which 
something might not be learnt, and from which some reflection 
of a profitable nature might not take its rise. The lesson we have 
learnt from ‘ Ironopolis” is an increase of acquaintance with the 
habits of ex-premiers. It appears that if arich living in episcopal 
patronage should fail vacant it is the custom of an ex-premier 
to write to the bishop in question and warn him against nepotism. 
The reflection, founded on this singular custom, which arose in our 
mind was this—In what constant anxiety and watchfulness must 


the archdiocese of Canterbury keep poor Mr. Gladstone at the 
present moment! 





A JOURNAL, whose columns will be devoted chiefly to the 
interests of the fine arts, and to those of the industrial arts, has 
just made its appearance. The journal is written partly in 
French and partly in English ; but it is not intended, we believe, 
to confine the articles to these two languages. The conduc- 
tors of the paper have special opportunities of gaining the latest 
news and trustworthy information relating to all matters con- 
nected with art in the various capitals of Europe. If we are to 
judge by the articles in the first number, the new journal can 
hardly fail to be highly valued by all who can appreciate graphic 
descriptions of paintings, and admirable criticisms on the nume- 
rous art topics discussed in its columns. Amongst the contents 
of this week’s impression are elaborate critiques on Hogarth’s 
‘Porte de Calais,” “Alma Tadéma’s Féte des Vendanges,” 
‘The Munich Gallery,’ and two of Gussow’s paintings, an 
account of the Mozart Festival, the Russian Singers, Russian 
Lace, &c., &c. 


<4 — 


MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 





Mr. H. Robertson’s “ Life on the Upper Thames” continues 
to be one of the chief features of the Art fournal. This month 
he discourses pleasantly of swans and swan-happing, and 
explains the mystery of the ‘ burrow-hurdle.” The critique of 














the Royal Academy Exhibition is completed, and we may com- 
mend to all a short account of the Venus of Milo. 
the notice of Mr. Whistler's exhibition, we are surprised to find 
the critic objecting to the face of Mr. Carlyle—it strikes us as 
being simply life-like ! 

Blackwood is unusually rich in verse, and good verse: ‘‘ Mon- 
tero’s Flight,” which is a description of the rescue of the stricken 
Concha, from a Carlist gentleman's point of view, might have been 
written by Lord Macaulay; there is a gallop about the lines that 
makes one long to know who wrote it, “The Seven Village 
Songs,” though in a different way, are equally good, especially 
‘* May,” which we may be excused for quoting, as a charming 
specimen of vers de société :— 


** May, like a girl at a garden gate, 
Whose slender fingers lily-bells clasp, 
With eyes of hazel that wonder and wait, 
And a hand that longs to lift the harp, 
Is sighing: Ah, when will summer begin ? 

When shall I open and let Love in ? 


Mistress mine, are you like May, 
The maiden month in her tender green, 
Looking wistfully up the way 
Whence music is heard, whence summer is seen ? 
Will you lift the latch as my foot draws nigh 
To your gate of love? For I mean to try.” 
Both of the serials are continued ; and in ‘‘ The Story of Valen- 
tine, and his Brother” another climax is reached. Richard Ross 
recognises the photograph of his estranged wife, and so finds 
out how Valentine has ignorantly been befriending his lost bro- 
ther. ‘ The Abode of Snow” deals with the health districts of 
the Himalayas, and there are articles on the “ Agricultural 
Strike,’ and on several books. In this last, we think the author 
of ‘* Songs of Two Worlds”’ hardly gets the praise due to him. 

Cassell’s Magazine contains the opening of an autobiographical 
sketch, by M. Arminius Vambéry, called “My Early Adven- 
tures,” which is sure to be read with avidity. Mr. Gibbon’s novel 
goes on, and there is an article advocating the employment of 
female medical aid, which is pretty certain to povoke criticism. 
The other contents of the number are of the usual stamp. 
‘‘ Fished from the Sea of History” will amuse those who are 
fond of quaint legendary lore. 

We ought specially to draw attention to a remarkable article 
on dipsomania, in Chambers’ Fournal ; it bears the well-known 
initials ‘* W. C.,” and contains, as might have been expected, 
some thoroughly sensible and practical remarks. The general 
excellence of this magazine seems never to flag. There is ano- 
ther admirable paper, ‘‘ Saddling the Right Horse,” which, 
whilst acknowledging the evil of undue indulgence in stimulants, 
has, we are glad to see, the courage to show up the rubbish that 
is talked by teetotallers on the subject. This a propos of that 
preposterous work ‘‘ The Trial of Sir Jasper.” 

The Cornhill this month rejoices in no fewer than three serials, 
which is, in our humble opinion, rather an undue amount of 
fiction, considering the size of the magazine. There are two 
instalments of ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” and ‘‘ A Rose 
in June,” and Mr. Black’s new novel, ‘‘ Three Feathers,” is 
begun ; of course it is too early to say how it will turn out. 
Perhaps the most striking article in the number is “ Victor 
Hugo’s Romances,” in which the writer broaches the somewhat 
extraordinary theory, that the French novelist is the logical 
sequence of Sir Walter Scott; however, the paper is quite 
worth reading. Here is a good passage on ‘ Les Misera- 
bles ” :— 

“It isthe moral intention of this great novel to awaken us a little, if it 
may be—for such awakenings are unpleasant—to the great cost of this 
society that we enjoy and profit by, to the labour and sweat of those 
who support the litter, civilisation, in which we ourselves are so 
smoothly carried forward. People are glad to shut their eyes; and it 
gives them a very simple pleasure when they can forget that our laws 
commit a million individual injustices, to be once roughly just in the 
general ; that the bread that we eat, and the quiet of the family, and 
all that embellishes life and makes it worth having, have to be pur- 
chased by death—by the deaths of animals, and the deaths of men 
wearied out with labour, and the deaths of those criminals called 
tyrants and revolutionaries, and the deaths of those revolutionaries 
called criminals.” 


Besides these, there are readable papers on the ‘Island of St. 
Thomas,” and on ‘“‘ Southey’s Second Wife.” 

We must confess to a feeling of grievous disappointment, 
when we found that there was no Trojan article, by Mr. Glad- 
stone, in the Contemporary Review ; we hope he has not told us 
all that he meant to tell about Ilium! Monsignor Patterson 
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discourses on “‘ Exiled Popes.” Mr. James Pearson has a few 
flings at that convenient butt for cheap abuse, the Catholic 
party in the Church of England, and there are several other 
articles. But we wanted to hear more about Hector and Helen, 
and the other articles don’t make up for the want. 

The Churchman's Shilling Magazine is always excellent. 
‘* English Botany aud Botanists,” by a country vicar, gives an 
account of Turner the herbalist, a forerunner of dear old Gerard; 
and it is almost astonishing, in the present day, to find any one 
who dare, as in ** Doubt and its Defenders,” to tear away the veil 
of false glamour, with which it is the custom to shroud the 
memory of poor Clough, and state plainly that, however much 
one may admire his intellect, his mental condition was in nowise 
matter for eulogium, but rather for commiseration.. 

Fraser must be rather hard up for subjects, when it dishes up 
afresh that weary old question “‘ Who wrote Shakespeare?” It 
is only fair to say, that the writer of the paper in qnestion, is 
entirely of our own opinion, viz: that the poet wrote it himself; 
only the question was hardly worth raising. The article will be 
read with interest which seeks to identify Mr. Disraeli with the 
author of the almost-forgotten ‘‘ Letters of Runnymede; ”’ there 
are also a review of “ John of Barneveld,” anda paper on Philo- 
Judzus. But the best thing in the number is Mr. Godwin’s 
chivalrous defence of Mr. Burges, against the charges brought 
against him, in connection with the decoration of St. Paul’s 
cathedral. 

Good Things is a capital juvenile periodical, and we commend 
to the junior branches “* Monsieur Toppet’s Adventure’ 

In Macmillan’s Magazine this month, “ The Convent of San 
Marco”’ ought to be read, for its account of the early days of 
Savonarola, and there is a poem “ Pictura Poesis”’ by the Bishop 
of Derry. There is also a good notice, by the late Lady Amberley, 
of ** Foundling Hospitals in Italy.” 

The Saturday $ournal contains a short piece, worth reading 
by those who like humorous verse, called ‘* Rejected Addresses,” 
only we should have thought it rather over the heads of the class 
for which the magazine seems to be intended. There is a plea 
for the despised art of palmistry, which will probably astonish 
some of the readers. 

Besides these we have to acknowledge the receipt of Aunt 
Judy's Magazine, the Day of Days, Little Folks, Day of 
Rest, Golden Hours, Good Words, Our Own Fireside, the 
rate Sunday Magazine, Sunshine, Town and Country, and 

rom Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin, the current numbers 
of Aesop's Fables, Arabian Nights, Bible Educator, Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's Progress, British Battles, Illustrated History of Eng- 
land, Old and New London, Popular Educator, and Races of 
Mankind. 

—~>— —— 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 





THe Art Yournal has for its main pictorial attractions, 
‘¢ Lear and Cordelia,’’ after Marcus Stone, and a better picture, 
‘The Tithe Collector's Return,” after G. J. Vibert; for Mr. 
Thom’s ‘‘ Grandfather's Grave’’ we do not care. Amongst the 
smaller illustrations we ought to notice Mr. Robertson’s 
Thames sketches and the Italian scenes. Miss Paterson has an 
exceedingly clever illustration in the Cornhill to ‘‘ Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” and Mr. Du Maurier’s to “‘ Three Feathers” 
is refined and pretty, if slight. Cassell's is not strong, pictorially, 
this month; Mr. W. Small is not up to his best mark, and Mr. 
V. W. Bromley is scratchy and wooden in execution. We do 
not know who “ Theresa” in Good Words is by, but we were 
not aware that the lady was a negress! Golden Hours has a 
pretty moonlight scene by Mr. C. J. Staniland, and an illustra- 
tion by Mr. J. N. Lee, ‘‘ Family Portraits,” which has some 
delicacy and grace. Besides these, the best drawings this month 
are M. Ernest Griset’s deliciously comic ones in A%sop’s Fables, 
especially ‘‘ The Man and his Wooden God.” On account of 
their antiquarian interest, the pictures in Old and New London 
are also worth looking at. 


——__ == 


Hiterayw anil S innit Ketelligene, 


Tue annual meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, opens at Belfast, on Wednesday, 
August 1gth, undei the presidency of Professor Tyndall. 








in 
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‘The Social Science Congress will be held at Glasgow, from 
Wednesday, September 30th, to Wednesday, October 7th; the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery will preside. 


——jo— 

The third meeting of the French Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will be held at Lille from Thursday, August 
2oth, to Thursday, August 27th. The president this year is 
M. A. Wurz. . 


—ojfo—— 
The winter session at St. Bartholomew's Hospital and College 
commences on Thursday, October rst. 


——sgo-—— 

The Michaelmas term at the Royal Academy of Music will 
begin on Monday, September 21st, and end on Saturday, 
December 12th. Candidates for admission will be examined 
Thursday, September 17th, at eleven o'clock, and at the same 
hour on every succeeding Monday and Thursday. 

——Jo-— 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson announce for sale, on Monday, 
August 17th, all Messrs. Weippart & Co.’s copyrights. Speci- 
mens may be seen on the previous Friday and Saturday. 

———ae 

Amongst literary announcements, we notice that Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. have nearly ready the second part of Mr. 
Roby’s ‘‘ Grammar of the Latin Language ; "’ a new and revised 
edition of Mr. Philip H. Delamotte’s ‘“ Progressive drawing 
book for beginners ;”’ and a work by Mr. T. R. Birks, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, entited ‘‘ Modern 
Utilitarianism,” in which the several systems of Paley, Bentham, 
and Mill are examined and compared. 

Also a work on Pharmacology, by Professor Flickiger and 
Mr. Daniel Hanbury, which will give an historical, a botanical, 
and a chemical description of the chief vegetable drugs of Great 
Britain, and of the British Possessions in India. 


—go—— 

A third series of the Savage Club Papers will shortly appear 
under the editorship of Mr. Andrew Halliday. It is, as yet, un- 
certain who will publish. ; 

— je - 

Messrs. Scribner, Welford, and Armstrong, the American 
publishers, are going to bring out, under the title Bibliotheca 
Diabolica, a complete catalogue of all existing works, both of a 
serious and humorous nature, relating to the Devil! Rather a 
comprehensive work, if it be really complete. 


—=jfo— 

The forthcoming edition of Dr. Westland Marston’s collected 
works has been entrusted to the care of Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus. 

Tn 

The next promenade at the gardens of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society is fixed for Saturday, 15th inst. The next meeting 
will take place on Wednesday, 1gth inst., at 3 p.m. 


—.fo—— 

The Belgian Academy of Archeology has selected subjects, 
for its coming competition, as follows: 1. The history of the 
Antwerp printing presses of Plantin and others; 2, the history 
of Belgian Romanesque sculpture: 3, a paper, either historical 
or antiquarian, at the choice of the writer, on the principality of 
Liége. The essays must be in French, and besides the prize of 
500 francs, each successful competitor will receive a medal, and 
fifty copies of his paper. 


Oe 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 





We have selected, at a season when every one who can 
manage to leave town is either already on his journey, or on the 
point of starting, two views of places that are most singularly 
neglected by travellers notwithstanding the great interest 
attaching to them. Of the Italian seacoast view we need say 
little, having always been of opinion that Italy was greatly 
over-rated. But who could say too much in praise of Angers, 
with its cathedral and fine Gothic churches, its Hétel de Ville, 
and old castle? It is not too much to say that there is hardly 
a more interesting town in all France. 

Of Trent it would be absurd to speak in anything like similar 
terms, yet the old town, which gave a name to the celebrated 
council held in one of its churches, and which now is the most 
important of the towns of the Tyrol, surely ought not to be 
passed by, as it so often is, without a visit. 








Tue last day for sending in pictures for the fifty-fourth 
autumn exhibition of the Royal Manchester Institution is 
Friday, August 14th. 


———e—— 

A catalogue will shortly appear of the rich collection of 
Roman medallions in the British Museum, extending from 
Dometian to Priseus Attalus. It will be illustrated by sixty-six 


a executed by the Autotype Company. It is edited by Mr. 
oole. 


—fjo— — 
Professor Ella has sold his celebrated portrait of Mozart, by 
Battoni, for £200, to an amateur. 
——je 
Amongst the members, ordinary, honorary, and correspond- 
ing, elected at the late meeting of the Royal Society of Arts at 
Berlin, are the Crown Prince, M. Alma Tadéma, Mr. Birket 
Foster, and Messrs. Joachim, Brahms, and Gade, all three 
musicians. 
—— ae 
In the competition for the design of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart at Montmartre, M. Abadie has gained the first prize; the 
second has been awarded to MM. Davioud and Lamiere, and 
the third to M. Antoine Casaux. 


———E—— 
The Russian painter, Michel de Zichy, has left his native 


country, and intends, it is said, to reside for the future in 
France. 


— ie — 

The successful candidate for the chair in the French Academy, 
vacant by the nomination of M. le Vicomte Henri Delaborde to 
be perpetual secretary, was M. le Comte Etienne de Cardaillac, 
a of civil and national buildings, and minister of public 
works. 


> 
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NOTICE. 








Tue Editor and Proprietor regrets that, with this number of 
the ILLustRATED Review the journal will cease to appear. 
For nearly four years he has had to contend against difficulties 
of no ordinary character, the nature of which he will be happy 
to explain to any person who feels sufficient interest in the 
subject to favour him with an interview. 















ante, 


PRINCESS’. 


WE are indebted to Mr. Chatterton for his reproduction of Fanet Pride, 
inasmuch as it furnishes an opportunity of estimating how far public 
taste has veered from the Adelphi drama, which differed only from its 
successor the “ sensational,” by having its most thrilling effects depen- 
dent on the breach of obvious domestic duties. If the former kind is 
open to objection it is that the moral is somewhat too evident, and that 
it depends for success, not so much on art as on the interest which we 
all (sinners included), take in expecting the Nemesis of ruin to fall on 
the drunken and unkind husband and father. Richard Pride is at the 
outset a forger, and at the end of 20 years a vulgar thief, but these 
offences against society seem more pardonable than the tipsy squander- 
ing of his substance which sends his child into the Foundling Hospital, 
and his wife to an hysterical and early grave. One almost regrets that 
it is on so pitiful a scamp that Mr. Webster bestows so fine a piece of 
acting as that with which he renders the inebrious jollity and maudlin 
tenderness with which Richard steals his wife’s savings and protects his 
baby from stray draughts. It is as much a surprise to find the same 
man Ig years later an escaped convict, with honour and gratitude enough 
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to save a soldier who had befriended him, from the plots of his convict 
associate, as within one year to find him restored to comfort with all 
his old tipsiness and kleptomania returned upon him like 7 worse devils. 
It would be difficult to praise too hightly Mr. Webster's skilful represen- 
tation of all this; the original vice, the momentary elevation of 
character, the result perhaps of suffering and sorrow, the lower depth 
to which Richard's inherent weakness finally drags him. 

Mrs. Mellon’s version of Janet the daughter is pleasanter because 
more natural than her version of Jane the long-suffering wife. She does 
more justice to the intelligent quick-hearted girl than to the sorrowful 
mother, whose lamentations over her child are not free from a certain 
taint of excess. But there are some fine points even in this, notably 
her joy at the thought that her child will be saved from death, her terror 
and agony when she finds the money saved to buy the needed medicine 
is gone to feed riotous orgies. Mr. G. Belmor.’s acting as Janet’s lover 
the faithful Dicky Trotter (originally played by Keeley), is full of that 
humour which is delightful to those who admire the ardent and playful 
lover of humble life. 


THE OLYMPIC. 


The success of Clancarty throughout the late season, seems to us 
more honestly won than was the case with Mr. Wills’ Charles I. Per- 
haps Mr. Neville’s thoroughly manly and natural rendering of the 
gallant banished noble, is not so perfect a work of art as Mr. Irving’s 
Charles, but that is from many points of view a distinction greatly to 
the advantage of the former. There is something almost weak and 
feminine in the king who seizes every opportunity to sprawl on cushions 
with his children and address his wife with high flown and sentimental 
speeches ; who is always posing as the martyr, or the king in distress at 
the waywardness of his subjects. Clancarty is a man of whom any 
woman may be proud. Charles is a king whom it is hard not to despise. 
Again, the Lady Clancarty of Miss Cavendish, is the high-souled wife 
of a brave man. She is sometimes a little too elocutional, but she is 
never trivial and affected. Mr. Anson’s Scum Goodman is full of mar- 
vellous power, 


STRAND. 


Surely it must be some touch of nature making all audiences kin, 
which keeps Paul Pry from ever seeming stale or wearisome. The 
short but baggy breeches, the absurd coat, the bell-shaped hat, the 
dropsical umbrella, which never could have been collectively worn by 
any sane mortal, are sure to fetch peals of laughter, and roars of 
applause, without the injured look with which this typical hero receives 
the just reward of his impertinence and curiousity. What can be said 
seriously of such a conception, as false and yet as true as Punch with 
his hump and squeak! Mr. ‘Terry has not established any new variety 
of the genius Paul Pry, nor is there much in his impersonation to call 
for special remark. If anything it is a trifle “drier” in its humour, 
than we have noted in other actors, and his face is in itself the quin- 
tersence of insatiable curiosity. Something in the tone of his “ Well if 
ever I do a kind action again,” tickles the audience, who find the joke 
as fresh at the end as at the beginning. Mr. Turner makes a capital 
Colonel Hardy, and keeps up the fun which might be expected to flag 
when Pry is not on the stage. Mr. Graham is as full of spirits, and 
fond of kissing as a Stanley fresh from the sea ought to be, and Mr. 
St. Maur plays his small part of Frank Hardy with perhaps more refine- 
ment and gentlemanly bearing than the spirit of the piece requires. 
The Pheebe of Miss Kate Phillips is charmingly saucy, 


HAYMARKET. 

A new dramatic author is such a rarity that Mr. Buchanan's play of 
‘* A Madcap Prince,” produced for Mr. Buckstone’s benefit on Monday 
week deserves respectful attention, apart from the distinguished literary 
position occupied by the writer. Why Mr. Buckstone saw fit to bring 
out so important a work on the very last night of the season it is diffi- 
cult to conjecture, but the plan certainly has its recommendations. If 
the work succeeds, the manager can enjoy his holiday with an unper- 
turbed mind, without the dreadful task of having to peruse constant 
manuscripts haunting every moment of enjoyment, while in case of 
failure there is a long period secured during which to look out for some 
really attractive novelty. There is, however, one drawback. A first 
night audience is naturally enthusiastic, and the absolute condemna- 
tion of a piece is very rare, but their verdict is extremely uncertain, and 
the crowd that thronged to show their respect for Mr. Buckstone was 
scarcely in a mood to be critical towards any piece which he might see 
fit to lay before his patrons. 

The idea of “ A Madcap Prince” is not very original. The beautiful 
young lady who, disguising herself in the male attire of a fugitive, con- 
trives to divert the attention of his pursuers while he is escaping, and 
who severely tries her lover, and gets into all sorts of scrapes with all 
kinds of people, is a familiar type of character both in drama and in 
fiction. Nor does Mr. Buchanan’s dialogue ever rise to a very high 
level of brilliancy, and the interest flags somewhat during the last act. 
The piece is, however, upon the whole well-constructed and has the 
advantage of some extremely good acting. 

Miss Robertson, as Elinor, who dresses herself up to save her king, 
plays with such remerkable spirit and vivacity that she carries all before 
her, and the success is due in no small degree to her efforts. Mr. Buck- 
stone, himself, has a comparatively small part—that of a Puritan soldier 
Light-’o-the-land Sawdon, but roars of laughter as usual, follow every 
word and motion of his; and for an unaffected, vigorous, and manly 
specimen of acting, nothing could be better than Mr. Kendal’s imper- 
sonation of Elinor’s jealous lover, 





The “ Grand Duchess” at the Lyceum shows Miss Soldene in one of 
the best of her characters, and she is certainly the best English repre- 
sentative of the part, while, vocally, she need fear no rival of any 
nationality, Miss Clara Vesey is a vivacious Wanda, though scarcely 
up to the mark in singing. The whole performance has been super- 
intended by M. Jolly, and the advantage of his advice and tuition is 
very perceptible, 


. —a eT 
The Alexandra Theatre which from its central position and convenient 
arrangement ought to pay well, has been sold for £11,900. 
. . Pe 
Mr. Reece is writing a new after-piece for the Vaudeville Theatre. 
; - 

The question of hissing in theatres seems to want a judicial settle- 
ment. The husband of a comic vocalist has just been fined for assaulting 
a gentleman who hissed his wife. According to a former manager of 
the Queen’s the public may applaud but not hiss, and the professional 
view seems to be that persons who are not gratified with what they see 
may mark their disapproval by stopping away, but in no other manner. 
It might be said that by parity of reasoning, the best way of showing 
pleasure would be to attend the theatre regularly, but to preserve a rigid 
silence during the performance. This would possibly be less pleasant 
to all concerned, than the old fashioned plan. 









“ 


i. Theatres Abra, 


Tue Comédie Francaise has revived ‘ Faire.’”’ The last revival was 
in December, 1856, for the début of Mlle. Stella Colas. The part of the 
heroine is allotted to Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt. 

—-fo——_ 

We can contradict the report of the engagement of either Mdmes. 
Judic. or Chaumont to create the character of the heroine in “ La Veuve” 
of Meilhac and Halévy at the Gymnase. The part has been accepted 
by Mlle. Pierson. 





——g 


The enormous popularity of Offenbach is shown clearly by the sta- 
tistics of the two works of his, ‘* La Vie Parisienne” and Orphée, row 
ceing played in Paris. ‘Orphée” has been played 574 times at*the 
Bouffes and 191 at the Gaité, a total of 765 representations, and ‘La 
Vie Parisienne” 323 times at the Palais Royal and 78 at the Variétés. 
These two pieces, not his most popular, have thus been played nearly 
1,200 times in Paris alone. 

——— 

A new piece, ‘Le Théatre Moral,” wili follow appropriately ‘‘ Les 
Mormons a Paris” at the Variétés. 

jo 

The new and amended version of ‘ Orphée” will be produced on the 
14th inst. 

— —f— — 

The new piece of Meilhac and Halévy at the Variétés will be termed 
** Le Passage de Venus.” - 

-— fo 

The Vaudeville will, it is said, be opened a fortnight earlier, to recoup 
the company for their unlucky venture at the Queen’s. 

——fo— 

A new Chinese theatre has been opened at San Francisco. The 
opening drama was played by 122 artists. It was in sixteen acts and 
forty-two scenes, and lasted from 7.30 p.m., till 3 a.m. of the following 
day. A grand duet between two actors dressed as cows, was the great 
attraction of the performance. 


Weusical Notes, 


Tue first Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden took place on Sa- 
turday. The A movement from Beethoven’s Symphony in F, and the 
Overture to Guillaume Tell fully tested the quality of the band, but M. 
Hervé’s, ‘‘ Ashantee Symphony,” lively as it is was, simple burlesque, 
and the libretto enough to swamp the inspiration of any composer. The 
solo violinist was M. Wieniawski, an admirable artist and musician, 
who played very finely a fantasia of his own on airs from Faust, Beet- 
hoven’s prelude in F, and some variations on a nigger melody! Band 








- 
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fe 

The statement that Verdi is to write a Cantata for the opening of the 

Exhibition at Chili, is contradicted. 
--—sfw 

A new opera, the first English work ever produced, has been brought 
out at Stockholm. ‘The title is Den Berglagna, and the music by Ivan 
Hallstrém is said to be very fine, 

—3§s—__ 

Gomez is not the first composer who has chosen the subject of 
Salvator Rosa for an opera. Rastreti in 1832 at Dresden, Sobolewski 
at Kénigsberg in 1848, and Duprato in 1861 at the Opera Comique have 
used the same title. 

—_-——~—f— 

A premiuin of t,bbo thalers (£150) is offered to the best German com- 

petitor in composing a “ hymn” to Bismarck: 





ew Wusis, 


‘** THouGH absent ever dear,” by Amy Weddle, is stated to be sung by 
the Moore and Burgess Minstrels, and is of average merit, though the 
music is not very well suited to the words, which are, by the way, 
singular specimens of doggrel. Miss Weddle must learn to make her 
song singable: such a bar as the last one on page 4 is painful. The 
song is published by Messrs. Hopwood & Crew. 

_--—-—-——“‘ 

A comic song, “Oh, no, we never talk in French,” by the same 
composer, has a pretty but not over-original melody, and some very 
childish words. Messrs. D’Alcorn are the publishers. 


—<fo—_—_ 

“The North and West,” by Henry Morley, R.A.M. (Hutchings_and 

Romer), is very loyal, very jaunty in style, and very commonplace. 
—_—fo——_ 

Messrs. Stanley, Lucas, and Weber, have sent us a nicely printed 
arrangement for piano and voices, of Schumann's “ Rose’s Pilgrimage,” 
which is as clearly and well got-up as any edition of any work can be. 

—sfo——_ 

Song—‘‘ What care I,” the poetry by Rosalind; the music by Carl 
Schiller. (London: Brewer & Co.) Robust good sense, in most exqui- 
site verse, characterising the poetry of this rattling addition to our 
vépertoire of songs—irrespective of the music, it deserves a place in every 
poet’s corner of the press. The melody is deserving of the highest 
commendation, and becomes at once familiar, notwithstanding its 
entire originality. 


———— 


MONETARY REVIEW. 


The Bank of England authorities last Thursday advanced the official 
minimum from 3 to 4 per cent. Thus in less than a fortnight the 
movement has been from 2} per cent. to the point at which the rate 
now stands. The Gazette returns satisfactorily prove that this action 
was necessary, as the reserve had suffered considerable depletion from 
the gentle but incessant withdrawals of gold from the Bank of France, 
and the heavy requirements usual at this season for securing the 
harvest. The bullion showed a falling off to the extent of nearly a 
million, and the note reserve of about 1} millions. The active circula- 
tion, too, was larger by £626,840. But as there was a large reduction 
in the private deposits, in consequence of repayments by brokers, 
the liabilities were lessened by the amount of those payments, so that 
the proportion of reserve was 41 against 47 per cent. As the efflux to 
France appears to be checked, there is little apprehension of any 
further stringency; more especially as money seems to be getting 
cheaper on the Continent, as is indicated by the Bank of Belgium 
reducing its rate 3} per cent. Therefore it is probable that gold 
will be sent hither for employment, and that the £700,000 in sight 
from Australia, together with the £260,000 now due from New York, will 
be retained here. Discounts have been in moderate request since the 
rise in the rate, as the public had previously oversupplied themselves, 
with accommodation in anticipation of the event.. Money has been 
fairly plentiful, and the terms of the brokers 4 per cent. with excep- 
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and chorus are both good, and infinitely superior to the “scratch lot” 
of last year. 














tional transactions, at 3% for the finest short dated paper. In the 
‘*House” short loans on Consols were charged about 3} per cent. 
with a fair demand. 

Dulness has been the chief characteristic of the Stock Markets 
throughout the week, from a variety of concurrent causes, namely the 
reluctance to commit oneself to heavy engagements on the eve of the 
Tourists’ season; and some uneasiness as to European complications 
arising ftom the tnhappy state of political affairs in Spain, and also the 
unfavourable dividends declated by many of the railway companies. 
The #enefal tendency of pticts is hot, however, bétter. Home tail- 
ways show an improvement in sevetal stocks. Foreigh bonds ate 
tolerably steady, Turkish exhibiting the greatest improvement. The 
chief feature in American securities was the advance in Erie shares, 
The funds have had on the whole a flat market, despite cheaper corn 
and fuel. The Indian Four per cents. were in good request through 
the statement that no money would be asked here for the carrying out 
of the projected railway and the irrigation works in India. Review- 
ihg the tweek, Consols are a 4} worse for money. The changes in 
British Railways afte With one or two exceptions favourable. Great 
Nottherh “A” rose.1; Great Westetn 4; Londoti atid Brighten, j ; 
London and North-Westérn, 1$; Sheffield; §; Midland; ij; North- 
Eastern, §; South-Eastern, }; and Ditto, $; on the other hand Great 
Eastern declined 3; London, Chatham, and Dover, }; and North 
British, 4; Atlantic and Great Western 1st Mortgage have relapsed 1}; 
Ditto 2nd and 3rd mortgage } respectively, while Grand Trunk 1st 
Preference exhibit an improvement of } and 3rd Ditto, }. In Foreign 
Bonds the decreases are, in Egyptian, 1868, }; Ditto 1873, }; French 
Five per Cents., 1872, §; Italian Five per Cents., }; Peruvian 1870, 4; 
Ditto, 1872, 4; Turkish Five per Cents. 1865, }; Ditto Six per Cents., 
1869, #; but Spanish’ Three per Cents. are } better, Erie shares, }; 
Ditto Seven per Cent. convertible, $; Illinois Central, 1; Anglo- 
American Telegraph, }; Eastern Extension Ditto, 3-16; and Tele- 
graph Construction, }. 

The English Funds have shown dullness sales being arranged on the 
advance in the rate of money, and the uncertain condition of the Paris 


Exchange. Consols 92} $ for money and 92} } the account. New 
and Reduced 3 per cent., 92} }. Exchequer Bills, par 5s. prem. India 


5 per cent. Stock, 107} 8; do. 4 per cent. 103} }; ditto Enfaced Paper, 
— —; Bank Stock, 258 60; Corporation of London Bonds, 1877, 102 4; 
and Metropolitan Board of Works, 96 }. 

Foreign Bonds, with few exceptions exhibit a fractional improve- 
ment. The latest prices are as follows :—Argentine, 6 per cent. are 
quoted, 93 5; Egyptian 7 per cent. Viceroy, — —; ditto, 868, 75} 64; 
ditto, Khédive, 75 4; French, 6 per cent. 103 4; ditto, Scrip, 1872, 
98} 4; Italian 5 per cent. 60} 3; Mexican, 16} 4; Peruvian 6 per cent., 
654 6}; Spanish 3 per cent., 173 18; Turkish 5 per cent., 1865, 43} 4; 
ditto, 6 per cent., 1865, 60} 1}; ditto, 1869, 523 3}; ditto, 1871, 61 2; 
and Uruguay, 6 per cent., 634 44. 

With few exceptions American Securities have manifested weakness. 
Quotations are as subjoined -—United States Five-Twenty Bonds of 
1882, are 104 5; ditto, 1885, 108} 9}; ditto, 1887, 109 4; ditto, Ten- 
Forty Bonds, 106} 7; ditto, Funded Loan, 103} 4}; Atlantic 7 per cent. 
Bonds, 13 15; ditto, rst mortgage, 51 2; ditto, 2nd, 27 g; ditto, 
3a, 12 13; Erie Railway, 303 §; Grand Trunk Canada, 15} 3}; 1st 

ref, 70 72; 2nd do. 52 53; 3rd do. 28} 3; Great Western Canada, 12} }}; 
Atlantic Leased Lines, 60 65; United States Rolling Stock, 12 14; 
and Lombards, 12} 3. 

English Railway Shares have been rather actively dealt in, and 
prices exhibit a slight advance. Prices are as follows :—Brighton are 
quoted 814 2; Caledonian, 91} 2}; Great Eastern, 42 4; do. Western, 
118} 4; Ditto, Northern, “A,” 154 5; London and North Western, 
152 $; London, Chatham, and Dover, 20} }; Ditto, Preference, 61 2; 
Metropolitan, 62 3 ; ditto District, 24 5 ; Midland, 129} 4 ; North 
British, 60} 4; North Eastern “ Consols,” 1664 §; Sheffield, 714 3; and 
South Eastern ‘‘ A” Stock, 94} §. 

Among Miscellaneous descriptions Anglo American Telegraphs were 
dealt in at 69} 4; China, 7% 4; Eastern Telegraph, 7j 84 ; Hudson's 
Bay, 16% 17; India Rubbers, 20 a1; and Telegraph Constructions, 
274 8}. 


NOTICE. 


It is particularly desired that all Literary Communications, Books 
for Review, &c., be addressed to the EpiTor. 








All Business Communications to be addressed to Mr. W. O. WaLprook, Publisher. 
All Communications relating to Advertisements to be addressed to Mr. F. N. Newcomer, 
Advertising Department. 
THe Terms or Supscription to the “ ILtustratep Review,” payable in advance, and 
delivered Post Free, are 
VERY .occcceccccsccccccscccsccensccoeeceooecces 
Half-yearly .....cccccccsccccesesccccccscseccess 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE."—Cvarke’s Woripd-ramepD BLoop Mixture is 
warrznted to cleanse the blood from all impurities from whatever cause arising. For scrofula, 
scurvy, old sores, skin and blood diseases, its effects are marvellous. Thousands of testi- 
monials from all parts. In bottles 2s. 3d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity ris. 
each, of all chemists. Sent to any address for 27 or 132 stamps by the Proprietor, F. J. Clarke, 
Cheriet Tincoln fAnwr.) 

“RrMAKRABLE, VEKY KkMAKKABLE INDEED, are the effects of Lamplough's 
Pyretic Saline. Specially refreshing and invigorating to the constitution. Preventing and 
genes small pox, fevers, and skin disease.”—Sold by Chemists and the Maker, 112, Holborn 

ill.—[Apvrt.] 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES.—These handy dyes should 
find a place in every household. Many little articlescan be renovated without expense, trouble, 
or loss of time. The dyes are easily used, and are made in all colours. The shades are bril- 











liant or soft, according to quantity of the dye employed.—Of all chemists and oilmen, price 6d. 
per bottle.—Vide The Ladies, July 20, 1872,—[AbvT.] 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., 
HOMCZOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
PARIS Millinery 


HIGH-CLASS FRENCH 
DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENT 
(The largest in Lon 
Old Bond Street, Pi 


Company. | 
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TO THE LADIES, 


USE Matthew’s prepared Fuller's 

Earth, and Matthew's Zinc Skin Soap. They are 
nvaluable for protecting the skin and preserving the | 
complexion from cold winds, roughness, redness, &c. | 
Of all chemists at 6d. and 1s.—Rouse and Co., Makers, | 
12, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


MACMICHAEL’S Novelties in 


RAISED RUSTIC MONOGRAMS: and Ladies 
Christian Names. Five quires thick note, and 100 
envelopes, stamped in four rich colours, with any 
Christian name or monogram of one, two, or three 


initials, in raised rustic letters, for ss. Spex 
free.—MACMICHAEL, Stationer to the Queen, 2 
King’s Road, S.W. ; and 42, South Audley Street, W. 


PATENT Marezzo Marble. 


Reredoses, Fonts, Inlays, Slabs, Table-tops, 
Pedestals, Chimney-pieces. 
A beautiful and high-class Material 
For the Internal Decoration of Public Buildings, 
Halls, Churches, &¢ 
Offices and Show Rooms—464, Regent Street. 
Works—Shenton Street, Old Kent Road. 











THE USE OP 


E 
A 188, THE 

ADMIRATION OF THE BEHOLDER, AND 
THE COMFORT OF THE WEARER, 












/ WHITE ROSE, a most delicace odour, 
/ FRANGIPANNI,an cternai perfume. 
| 


| MAGNOLIA, natural as the flower, 


\ The Flower King 
AMBERGRIS, more rare than gold. 
\ VIOLET and OK ANGE, for Weddings. 
\ KISS-ME QUICK, always sweet, > / 


+ Three Bottles in case,7*.; J 
~ 









Single Samples, 
2s. Gd. ol 
ond St,, Lond® 


‘TEA.—Moore Brothers respect- 
fully notify that their Choice Teas can now be 
obtained at— 
». 12, Westbourne Grove, W. 
The Corridor, Cannon Street Railway Station. 
Opposite the Railway Station, Notting Hill Gate. 
And Camberwell Gate, S.B. 
MOORE BROTHERS, Merchants, 35, London Bridge, 
City. 
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ALL Music under Half-Price, Posi | EVE RY DESCRIPTION OF PRINTING 


AT THE 
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RODGERS'’S 
IMPROVED CORAZZA SHIRTS, 


375. 6d., 42s., 48s., &c., the Half-dozen. 


RODGERS’'S COLOURED SHIRTS 
In Oxford Tourist Cloth, French and English Longcloth, 
and Saxony Flannel. Patterns of either post free. 








OPHTHALMIA!! 

SAVE your Eyes.—Those who are 

troubled with Inflamed Eyelids, Dimness of Sight, or 
Weak Eyes, should use COCKLES’ EYE WATER. 
This noted application has been before the Public up- 
wards of 70 years, is used by Royalty, the Nobility, and 
Officers of both services, and needs no recommendation. 
Restores impaired vision and overwrought Eyes, cures 
Weak, Watery, Inflamed and Near-si Ahited fyes, and 
Stimulates the Eyes to health in all other cliseases 
Perfectly safe, and patients will speedily find relief from 
its use. 1s. 14d. and 2s, od. per bottle ; cases for Intlia 
aus, Of all chemists and patent medicine vendors, 





PRICE LISTS AND MEASUREMENT PORMS POST FRER, 


RODGERS & Co., 59, St. Martin's Lane, Charing Cross, and 
29, New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





PURE Vegetable Charcoal, the 
NEW CURE for INDIGESTION, BrLtoUs and 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. RECIPE for preparation and 
. together with trial box of Concentrated Charcoal 
DIGESTION PILLS sent free on application. — Enclose 


stamped address to Secretary, Sanitary Carbon Co. 
Nottingham, 


BLANCARD'S Iodide of Iron Pills, 
- approved by the Acadeitiy of Médicine of Paris 
Specially recommended by the médical celebrities of the 
world for Scrofula (Tumours, King’s Evil, &c.), the éarly 


stage of Consumption, Constitutional Weakness, Poorness 
Blood, and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
i 4 





RSTABLISHED MORK THAN HALF A CENTURY 


EXECUTED IN SUPERIOR STYLE, 
FLEET-STREET PRINTING WORKS, 


MANAGER—W, 0, WALBROOK, 


course. None genuine unless signed car’ » Rue 
ST EET CTRRR’ a Bonaparte, Paris. Whélesale: Newbery and Jozeau. 
2, FLEET STREET, E.C. All Chemists, at 28. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 7 





WHAT is your Crest and 
4 Motto.—Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. in 
sketch, 3s. 6d.; in heraldic colours, 7s. 
The arms of man and wife blended. the 
yer colours for servants’ livery, 10s, 

rest engraved on ring, book plates, and 
steel dies, 7s. 6d. Good seal, with crest, 
20s. Solid gold ring, 18 carat, hall marked, 
engraved with crest, 42s. Manual o! 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


THE AGRA BANK 
Established tn 1833. Capital $1,000,000, 
HEAD OFFICE—Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, London, 
Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, Hong Kong. 
cv RRENT Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms 
customary with London bankers, and interest allowed when credit balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. :— . x - 
: Ats oes cent. per annum, subject to 12 months’ notice of withdrawal, Conuddn Fy Rec tag —T. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon, Cranbourne St cot aver to v; ic auGen, 95. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank free of extra charge, and le ¢ Street, corner of S*. Martin's 
approved bills purchased or sent for collection. ae, 
Sales and purchases effected in British and Foreign securities, in East India stock and loans, and the safe custody 
of the same undertaken, 
Interest drawn, and army, navy, and civil pay and pensions realised, 
Every other description of banking business and money agency, British and Indian, transacted, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman, 





(Limited). 





MONOGRAMS by Culleton.—No 

charge for engraving steel die, with crest, mono- 
gram, or address, if an order be given for a ream of the 
very best paper a1s., all stamped 
free and sent to any part for P.O. Order.—T. CULLE- 
TON, Die Sinker to Her Majesty, 25, Cranbourne Street, 
corner of St. Martin's Lane. 


‘THE Music of Language. Essay by Wilbye Cooper. Is. nett. 
** Should be in the hands of every singer and singing-master,”—Sir Geo. Elvey. 
“ Teachers may learn something—students much."—A/usical H ordd, 
* Most excellent on every point.”—Sir John Goss. 
London: CRAMER and CO., Regent Street, 


VISITING Cards to all parts of 

the world in one day’s notice ; card plate and fifty 
best cards, 2s. 3d.; wedding cards, fifty each, fifty em- 
bossed envelopes, maiden name inside, 13s. 6d., post 
free.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourne 
Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane. 


MONOGRAMS by Culleton.—No 


charge for engraving monogram dies. Quarter 


THE LONDON A ND GENERA L WA TER PURIF YING ream of paper ood high-flap enve! hinedee in 
several colours, and sent to an of the kingdom for 
COMPANY, LIMITED. Ghiecn, HACE the Prince of Wales, anf De Sibert 

PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal, 


appointment to the of Trade, 25, Cranbourne 
Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane. 

H ouse Cistern, fitted with 

a Cistern Filter. 


PHOSPHORUS (Brain Food).—A new method of preparing it for 
Internal Use. A PAPER (with illustrative engraving) sent post free for Two Stamps, addressed to Editor 
of Earth Life, No. 3, Barnard’s Inn Chambers, Holborn, London, 





Requiring, when once fixed, no attention whatever. Portable Cistern ry ° 
can annie tebiinen cna wantin Wie Filter. CULLETON’S Plates for Marking 
i LATEST PATENTED FILTER IN GENERAL USE, LINEN require no pre; en. bed! on it 
And superior to all others, Vide Professor Frankland’s Report used. Initial plate, 1s. ; name plate, 28, 6d. ; iat of move- 
to the Registrar-General, July, 1866, November, 1867, and May, able numbers, 2s. 6d.; crest or monogram plate, ss. 
, and Testimonials from with directions, post free for cash or stamps, 7. 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourne Street, corner of St. 
Martin's Lane. 
PRICE £1 10s, and upwards, PORTABLE FILTERS on this —- 
System, £1 5s. to £3. 
Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen, at Osborne ; 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, at Sandringham ; by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, the ete of the Medical Profession, 


OCAL Music and the Piano- 

forte.—Mr. SIMPSON LEE has returned to town 

and is prepared to attend yes at their residences for 
t 
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and at London, St. George’s, Fever, and German 7 purposes of instruction. It is respectfully requested, that 
and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, &c, all applieations concerning terms, &c., be to 
POCKET FILTERS from 4s. 6d. to 6s. each. HOUSEHOLD and FANCY FILTERS from 12s, 6d, Mr. SIMPSON 


LEE, 26, nar«-street, Russell-square 

WATER-TESTING APPARATUS FOR DETECTING THE IMPURITIES IN WATER, 10s. 6d, and ars, each. 

Danchell’s ‘* Testing Apparatus for Discovering the Presence of Impurities in Water,” is a most convenient and 
portable one. ‘ide Dyke on the Preliminary Duties of Health Officers. 

“ This is a very handy case for the Study Table or Carpet Bag. It contains the Chief Chemical Tests for 
Qualitative Water Analysis, and will be found of use by medical and other men who may have otcasion to ascer- 
tain in a ready manner whether any of the more actual impurities are present or not in water,—+ ‘ide The Medical 
Record, January 29, 1873. 








COCKLE’S Antibilious Pills, 
THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT. 

In Boxes at rs. 1d., 2s. o¢., 45. 6d., and 21s, 
COCKLE’S Antibilious Pills, 
In use the last 74 years for 
INDIGESTION. 

In Boxes at 15. 1/4d., 25. od., 4s. 6d., and xs. 


COCKLE’S Antibilious Pills, 
In use the last 74 years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes at 18. 14d., 25. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


coc KLE’S Antibilious Pills, 
In use the last 74 years for 
IVER COMPLAINTS. 


In Boxes at 18. 14d., 2s. gcl., 48. 6d., and 118, 
COCKLE’S Antibilious Pills, 
THE OLDEST 


PATENT MEDICINE, 
In Boxes at 15, 14d., 25. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s, 


HOLLOWAY’S Ointment and 


PILLS.—lIt is admitted by every one who ha 
personally tried these noble remedies fur any eruptions, 
»res, ulcers, bad legs, &c., or who haye witnessed their 


purifying and healing effects on others suffering from | 


such maladies, that these medicaments possess every 
property which the invalid could desire. The ointment 
relaxes the swollen muscles, diminishes inflammation 
assuages pain, and always alleviates dangerous maladies 
which may have lasted for months, or even years 
Holloway’s excellent preparations are effective singly 
resistiess in combination, and have been recommended by 
grateful patients to be resorted to as alternatives when 
all other means of regaining health have failed. Their 
action is temperate, not violent or reducing. 





KAYE’S Worsdell’s Pills. Forup- | 
wards of half a century these Pills have been es- 
eemed as most effectual both for the prevention and cure 
«f disease. From their timely use rendering the doctor 
innecessary, they are universally known as 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in 


Paten 
Medicines, at 15. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box, 


157, STRAND, W.0. (four doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


Read—*‘ Water: its Impurities and Purifications,” price, per post, ed. 


RA CATVAS 


CURE WITHOUT PHYSIC. 


OLD DR. BUCHAN’S ANODYNE OR ANTI-PAIN PAINT. 
ALL CHEMISTS—ts. 14p., 2s. 9D., 48. 6p. 


MATCHES 


'THE United Discount Corporation 


HE ROYAL E. 





I. O. CRIMEAN WATERPROOF DUBBING 
FOR BOOTS AND SHOES. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. In tins, 3d., 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d. 
Sole Proprictors—Wittiam Onyon & Co., 23, Rye Lane, London, S.E. 








ACCIDENT Insurance Company (Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, 


Lothbury, E.C. 


(Limited).—Capital £750,000: called-up £300,000. 
The Company's rates for rec ving meee oe it are 
as follows (until further notice) :—At call, THREE-AND- 
A-HALF PER rt 9 annum: at seven or four- 
teen days’ notice, THREE AND THREE QUARTERS 


per Cent, 
ARTHUR ROBERTS, Secretary. 
34, Abchurch Lane, Lombard Street, 
December r1th, 1873. 


General Accidents, 


Personal Injuries, 
Railway Accidents. Deat 


y Accidents, 
. LLARDING, Manager, 























| INDIGESTION 





ORNS, Bunions, Enlarged Toe- 
oints. —DELLAR'S CORN AND BUNION 
PLASTERS are warranted to cure those annoyances in 
1 few applications. Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. Of all 
Chemists, and PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road 
London, W. By post, free, 14 stamps. 


Label. Sold } 
x 


SM ORSON'S 


waa. ——— SS [ NEXPENSIVE Hair Restorer.— 
= _ — LOCKYER’S Sulphur Hair Restorer is guaranteed 


= - ———----—-——-- cone = 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE. 


| 

| a} 
2 on all Cy 

| sane o he 

av Mists. 

, 








to restore Grey Hair to its former colour in a few days 
Equal to more costly preparations, Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. 
A eB Dre ti all a Cases of three for er ig 4 samape. PEPPER, 237, 
, ae —... — Tottenham Court Road, London, W. ; and all chemists. 
a v ans awe 
& OR on = HIGHLY RECOMMEN DED. np ROW ganar’ Diploma of Merit, Vienna, 1873. 

a *! > eee - wt 2 se ot j 

Son’ ———$_____— southamt RvFy ond” ORKSHIRE Relish. The most 





| delicious Sauce in the World to Chops, Steaks, Fish, 
&c. Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen, in bottles, 6d., 1s, 

and 2s, each, 
Trade Mark—Willow Pattern Plate. 
Proprietors—Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Leeds, 


Sold as wine in bottles, from 3s. ; lozenges, in boxes, from 2s, 6d. ; globules, in bottles, from 2s. ; and as piwder 
in 1 oz. bottles, at ss. each, by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers. 
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The Illustrated Review. 











MADAME Tussaud’s Exhibition, 
Baker Street. — Now added, PORTRAIT 
MODELS of THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, Sir 


UDGES in the 


Leen ae TRIAL, the CLAIMANT, the SHAH. THE SGPORTSMAN’S AND TOURIST’S GUIDE 


ars. Bazaine and mchiapem, and M iers. T 





bited, Also new and recherche Court Dresse: 


frem 10 a.m. to 


A Portrait Model een the DUCHESS of EDINBURGH (About 400 Pages Crown 8vo, with valual 


__,_ Bas Just bee been added. 


-- SECTION II. gives all ae, “alpbabetially arranged, with name o Proprietor, Factor, ond Te also, 
AuSEOEES Granite Monuments Post Town, Acree: Rent, etc. om gl 


beanitule Plans eT eceettrons JO RN Ww: w. tEccE 
SCalptor Aberdeen. 


HEALTH Strength, Energy. — GRESHAM Life Assurance ae 37 old 1 Jewry, London. 
PEPPER'S 'S Quinine and tren Tonic strengthens Re 


e, ro ves Weak weston, snimates the Spi = Proposal forms, &c., to be obtained on application to the Socie 


u 
fis io 228, wi pe cms Tottenham Court Road, HEDGES and BUTLER invite attention to the following Wines and 
Chemists. SPI 





ELECTRICITY IS LIFE 


PULVERMACHER’S 
PATENT 


GALVANIO OHAIN-BANDS, 
BELTS, POOKET BATTERIES. 


RECENTLY IMPROVED, 


Approved by the Academy of Maem $ * Tests | and 
other Medical ‘Authorities in England and 


‘THIS Self - Applicable Physical 


IVE is of an efficacy vastly 


rior to all other external remedies. 


are $$ 
ee pede ‘al, physical, and stant 


chemical effects of the resicly they gow gow 
ay vapglonce, ee impart into 


ication circulation, and 


nutrition, 
thereby assist Nature in her efforts torestore the | in a few minutes, equal to when new from the shop. a 
normal balance of health and vigour in a debilitated | free, 13 stamps. Address the BUTLER, 15, Manchester| 


itten and presented by the 
Shah to the Messrs. Tussaud, July 3rd, 1873, | or 
esses. im 1s- 
sion 1s., ay _— 6d. ; extra rooms, 6d. Open 





A 1874. 
‘THE best medium for ‘ad rtisements intended to reach the wealthy 
and travelling classes is 


hs, Moors, and Deer-Forests'ef Scotland. (Edited by J. WATSON LYALL, 


To the Rivers, 
: of the Perthshire hire Genshtutional, ) 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, FROM MAY TO © OCTORER—PRICE 18., OR BY POST, 15. 3d. 





alised Assets MD chooccscets seeveveees Li 715/049 
Assurance Furd ti ey : 


Annual Income (1872)....+..... 





Agen| 
TAL L aN iors, Actuary and Secretary, 








Good Sherry, Pale or Gold oe oo ra 245., 305., 368., 425. per dozen. 
Very choice Sherry ee oe .» 545, -» 728. per dozen, 
Fox, fom first-class shippers ++ “4s 2458., 305., 365., 425., 485. per dozen, 


et. 145., 185., 205., 248. per dozen, 
~hoice Dessert Clarets 308., 365., 425., 48s. per en, 
S) i a oe ve ++ 365., 425., 48%,, 605., 785. per dozen, 
ock and Moselle .. a ++ 24%» 308., 965., 428., 485., Gos. per dozen. 
Old Pale Brandy ee 44s. » 488-, 6os., j ne 84s. pér dozen. 
Fine Old win: and Scotch’ Whisk y ., 488. per dozen. 
ood, Galion, * Octave. r. 7. Cask, Hhd. 
Pale Shem + 98 64. £6 5 o 12 0 © £2310 0 
Good Sherry .. ++ TES. Gt 800 510 0 310 0 
Choice Sherry . ++ 178 6d, into o 2210 0 4410 0 
Old Sherry .. . ++ 238. 6c. “4150 900 9 °° 
Good Po é ee es 148. 6d, 10 5 © ~ ° ° oo 
Old Port ee = 6d, 1315 0 ° ° 
Old Pale Brandy *. ‘ , per ‘imperial enilin® 


+ 248., 305., 365. 
nn ed lists, “ec on application to 
HEDGES AND BUTLER, 155+ REGEX T sT REET, LON Nj; and 30, KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 





GLASS! GLASS! GLASS! DR. LYNN’S Change of Pro-|; 
‘| MARVELLOUS Discovery for) gramme.—DAILY at THREE and EIGHT will be 


| ntroduced a change of pr ofound mysteries 
CLEANING DECANTERS and all sorts of Glass of Science and mirth. provo oking'« experiments, y 

















ma of Merit, Vienna, 1 

GOopALL's uinine Wine. The 
best and most agrecable tonic yet introduced. For 

the relief of indi estion, eneral ore g and loss of 
appetite, it is inv: ecommended for its purity 
our ¢ Hill Hassall, M.D., Went- 
worth L.. Scott, Esq., F.C.S5.9% A,S.L., F.R.S.S ‘Ao &c. 
and Chemists, in large 


ach. 
"Prepared repared by Goc Goodall Backhouse & Co., Leeds, 


of Merit, Vienna Rashes, 187 
3|G°8 ALL'S’ Baking Powder.— 


i rh Bet 
sous ‘s, » &c. 
without or Bread made with this 
Powder Pry casier i much more wholesome 


than raised Yeast, and a large er ntity ts 
obtained from the of Bang + ant will 
c the most superiority over others. 


im. wh Olimen, in 1d, Packets, 
6d., 18., 18. 6d,, and 2s. 


—e 
GOODALL, ' BAC MOUSE, & Co., Leeds. 


Ss. J; PHILLIPS, 113, New Bond 
Street, W. Removed from &6, Regent Street. 
SECOND-HAND SILVER yg and forks, 6s. od. per 
oaiteeae. in Services, 
SECOND-HAND SILVER Salk, Sponms, from 48. 6d, per 
SECOND-HAND SILVER ar Tongs, from 8s. 
SECOND-HAND SILVER saat Tong Mags, fiom ass. 
SRCOND-HAND SILVER Tea us, from rys. 6, the 
SECOND-HAND SILVER Salt Cellars, ,, = per pair, 
SECOND-HAND SLLVER Cream Jugs 43 
SECOND-HAND SILVER L Pots, Ci etice Pots, Cruct 
rames, Tea and C 


Plate, at about half the ori- 
‘inal cost, 
S.J PHILLIPS, 113,"New Bond Street, w. 
MUTUAL Loan Fund Associa- 
fpecsperetes | by Act of Parliament. 1850) 


Cov Rorsien. ¥, 
ighton, ADVA ‘CES MONEY upon per- 
sonal Se Security, is of Sale, Deeds, &c., repayable 


y" discounted, Forms free on 
receipt of stamped « cave 





Ships Russell 








gonstitution ; ence the remarkable cures they daily | Walk, Cheltenham, ‘DRL -LYNN, Eg E ptian (Large) Hall. - WRIGHT. Secretary 
effect in cases o' _ lay at 3 and 8. Car- 

Rheumatism, Liver Complaint, Lene and om, Prices, oak ual "late TOURISTS and Emigrants to 
Lumbago, is, BIRKBECK Bank. Established Doctor a pa medium, or a person ‘of u unheard-of abilities CANADA.—Free Grant of 100 Acres.—Dominion 
Sciatica on Deafness Southam: in deceiving the senses?” x office ro till 1s. Line of Steamers from Liv every Wed and 
Neuralgia E J me. spend, geen Bulicingn, Chaneeey|- a from Belfast every Thorley Cabin, 12 n 
Gout, ©” ral and Local Debility, F cent. Interest allowed on Deposits, Current R. I L YNN will introduce his|Stecrge es at reduced rates are granted by the 
Headand Tooth Ache Functional Disorders, ete., Fd aged ‘similar tothe Joint Stock Banks, bu D aled Packet, Shadows of the Future, |~anadian Government by ¢ 


without any —— as to amount of balance to be E ian fan Stystery Chinese Puzzle, and Indian Marvels, 
Atte all other remedies have failed, and thus pian 


pony my Ae hccordance Peleg chases and Sales of Bs British, "Foreign, and Colonial Bonds, tee pad ers, and whic! 


aul enconiums 
The recent im; wovemest in these appliances by 


the Inventor render their self. eielichdins exttamatt on Saturdays from 1o till 2 o'clock. A Pamphlet contain- natural power. 
comfortable and — 


effective, and thus remediate 
former inconveniences. 


Pulvermacher’s Pamphlet of 
Medical and 


Scientific extracts, and a selection 


of the daily increasing n paunes 4 paso Son 
monials, together with e list, 
mphiet, ‘ GALVANISM Nat URF' s CHIEF RE. 


stoner OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY,” sent post} RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


free on application to 
J. L. PULVERMACHER, 
GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, Ww. 





Sram Fly is the acting ingre- 


Allowed 
in AI EX. Ross’ CANTHARIDES OIL, which Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, t 
hiskers and thickens Hair. 3s, 6d.,| Agents, or OORE and MOORE apply their 
amps — ALEX. Ross, 248 I High| 64, CORNHILL, AND 10. 1 REGENT STREET, M apPry 
$. f . 





COMPLEXION Pills (Alex. tnd rect 


and ~ -y fi es bri t and fe. de sent 
na e ac ee 
De a. 


a ‘THURSTON and Co., Billiard) 7 





Gun Hair, 248, High Holborn, Lam ween, WRAL. the Fitters by appartment ° to H.M, 


Oss’ HAIR PE Produces | F sta! 
y tis used 


. Itis nent, 
Price 3s ol, sent by 


Moye I 
an erfectly natural in 
$4 stamps ; and all Chemists. — 


the hair with this beautifully 


ik R Colour Wash.—By dampin 
H y P ing 


fovs the hair becomes its te remains so 

aan 248, occa iat Helbora i “ett aes 

NOSE Machine.—This is a con- 
which, 





trivance tothe nose for an hour daily 
so directs the soft of which the 


member Consists, | Hot Water, ‘ Works,” 25 & 26, Barbican, London, |Contributions 
that ag ill-formed nose WF to perfection. |i>.C Close to Kviersgate St Street Station. Also Manu- |Enfield, E: 





DR. Hayward’s } New Discovery. 


THE TREATMENT ANI AND MODE OF CURE. 
W TO USE SUCCESSFULLY, 


safety Albert Hall, No. 3, West Porch. The entrance is in 

& bay fay a q catses of weakness, low Kensington ‘Road. Samples can also be tasted at their) The Board draw the attention of the benevolent public 

Sores, loss of strength, appetite, decay of the nerve | Offices, 7, Argyll Street. . Regent Street, W.; or 19, to the fact that the voluntary subscriptions and donations 
Struct 


ures, feelings of exhaustion, &., 
WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
Pamphlet and Diagrams, for Invalids, post-free, two 


stamps. 
Dr. HAYWARD, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 14, York Street. 
>. _Fonmen Square, London, W. 


—W w b 
Wash, intwo FACTORY—WATERLOO BILLIARD WORKS 


b, le tus for large Asylums, Hos- at the Hospital, 
Ross, ~ High Holborn, | pitals, or small Private 2 Paaities _ 


kept by the cu: Cheque Books supplied. Pur- w ained for him the first place Ly gi--- : 4 
nglan 


Stocks, Shares, &c., effected. Advances made thereon. France, and America say, iy Fx bn recorded feats of 
Office hours from 10 till 4, on Mondays from 10 till 9, andthe ancient sorcerers, and modern pretenders to super- 


ing full partic iculers, poy * be obtained Gratis, or sent post} 

tree co Opp. RAVENSCROFT, Manager. Le erated Grand A Aquarium.— 

he collection of fishes and other acquatic animals 

TON EY, Time and Life are Lost rave. rarity, Slike auather abd thee ol tht specknens 

in the ‘event of Accidental hones topey Death. Provide ae oy ie fo veray a captivity. &c., can here and 
OORE and MOORE'S Superior 


PIANOTORTE ster Sate, — or onthe THRE : 
Against ACCIDENTS OF ALL. KINDS. The Oldest 3 
and Largest ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. |\EARS SYSTEM, from 3,eyee ee Wii Ee ee 


are-rooms 1S 104 and 105, Bi 
£810,000 have been paid as Compensation. MOoR E and MOORE! have Piano- 
eS eet fortes returned from Hire for SALE at low 





against these losses by a 

















to Insurers of Five Years’ S' ing. 
5 i prices. 





THREE YEARS SYSTEM to H. 
2 and 2% guineas per quarter, 


OORE and MOORE extend 
their THREE YEARS ytd a to all parts of 
Great Britian. Illustrated Lists post free. 


from 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





BILLIARDS. EXTENSIVE SHOW ROOMS. 


Table and Billiard Room Furniture Manufacturers, CITY of “London Truss” ‘Society, 


from ~~ to New Orleans at regular intervals, 
Cabin, £20; ns FH 6 guineas. 

Apply to Flinn, Main, and Mont Ty, 24, James 

over. Liverpool ; or in London, for rnmne pasate, 

‘0 Bow ring and Lang bourne Chambers, 17, 

rE Renchurch Street. 


DRUCE¢ & Co’s Furnishi 
LISHMENT is the largest in t 
contains an extensive 
goods suitable for every Cry of The 
bd of the stock is marked in pate 8 figures, 
t the lowest prices. 
68, 69, ands 8, Baker weet, and 3! . 4, King Street, 


ing Estab- : 





DRUCE & Co. for tay arany Cre- 
tennes, Chintzes md every 
facture. Cabi Bed Room <a Pornitape | in 
great varicty. poor "suites of bed room furni- 


DRUCE & Co. “ei Dining and 
DRAWING ROOM FURNI bh of 
various woods, in suites and other 

cd Brawring, oom Suites: trom i 

a ites 

ny wi oom eee 





for the Roles ss me Ruptured Poor 


the en, H.R.E Prince of Wales, &c., &c.|the Kingdom ware. Instituted 1807. 
shed A.D, 1814. “ Patron tis Royal Hig Hi fess the PRINCE ~ Rakes - 
Juring the past r tients were relieved, an 
AGENTS FOR THE SILBER LIGHT. a total of 308,964 weet its’ pik ishment. 


Oil lamps can be reconstructed on this principle. Subecrini® Loh ong hale Ly goceived 
Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. by the Society's bankers, Messrs. Bosanquet, Salt, an 
: Co., 73, Lom rd Street; and bythe Secretary, at 
nstitution, 





CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA, S.W. comme WieerTIceay Sameiony. 


PHILLIPS, ‘the Original Inventor] NORTH London or "University 
of the PATENT GAS BOILERS AND APPARATUS, | e Hospital.—Pecuniary Help is urgently 
for Heating Conservatories, Vineries, Counting Houses, \Needed, he receipts during last month have been 
*| Coach Houses, —, Small Churches, Chapels, &c., by labout £00, while the expenditure is nearly £1,000, 

be thankfully received by Edward 
¥* {9 Chester Terrace, Regent's Park, and 


H. J. KELLY, R.N., Secretary, 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI-]DIOTS and Imbeciles. — The 


TION, - Wine Department. — Notice — All EARLSWOOD ASYLUM, Redhill, Surre 
y. 
Messrs. Tate CO.’s WINES can be TASTED, free of Present number of Inmates.. 592 


charge, at their STALL in the Cellars under the Royal Corresponding date last year seq 





’| facturers of Cooking 
une, 1874. 





Mark Lane, City. are not equivalent to the largely increased demands. 


siones ts much needer 

BEAUFORT Private Hotel, 14 & 15| Bit are admitted upon terms to be obtained 
Beaufort Buildings, Strand. Proprietors, Messrs. AMES ABBISS, Treasurer. 

hegre: map The best accommodation for Families ILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. 








TO Eithe Either Sex.—How to Increase | addressed and forwarded. 2 


‘our income, ned to £5 per week easily realised, 
Samy 
Place, Commercial Road, London, E, 





VEGETABLE PU 


proved their value in thou- 


f the Head, Chest, Bowels, 


— ; Wan TREGISTE REC) 
tee fe in all = m Complaints a are one 


without risk, not ns with present occupation. 
and particulars, eX . mps. Ketumed i no 
approved of.—THOMAS HUBAND & Co., 6, Prince's 


WHELPTON’S 


RIFYING PILLS. During| FY 
the last FORTY Years have 


sands of cases in Diseases| mfluenza, &c., weak —_ stale or used legs ‘of race-| 


charges. Bed and Breakfast, 3s. 6d. Po Office, 36, King William Street, E.C 
r can have their business or private c 











ONDON ac your tly NEEDED. “ihe Charity bo ory a oer 
an ounty vance grea ie y has no ei nt, nor 
ond Dingsuns compan, ny (Iie (Li oy td 35: Farringdon sup, res de property, but depends entirely upon v 
Street, Cash Advance — Depo-, 
sits Received. No Preliminary Fees orms Free, JOSEPH Sout. 
N STONE, Sec on, 


retary. ote 73, Cheapside, E.C, 





ORSES! Horses! Horses! No EQUITABLE Reversionary In- 


"| — | EeeA sOrphana for In- L 





DRUCE & Co. for Bedsteads and 
BEDDING of cory Aye, The bed. 
ding is mamu ed by wpomast 


Druce and Co, guarantee t the whole of the 
oo’ iF, B. by A ae and give a written 
rrauty 
Sh and the trade « su 68, 69, and is, Baker 
Poe re 3 and 4, King Street, TA. 68 Squar 


HIGH-CLASS fashionable cloth- 
soe for nenabommem poming crch 0 Sectional rai 

only on the cost of uction, Exclusively to order 

a Vof the best quality? 








pence lg BOS Mae 008'S 

_ lors, 13, George Street, , Hanover Square, W. e 
AWRANCE D. Phill & . 

L een eee See, aed 


order = conducted for half a Stay fe on r+ 4 credit 
system, but now doing ee 
payment.—13, George Street, Hanover Square, 


LAWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 

end Court Tailors, wish it to be distinctly 
atu they make only to measure, and that 
patterns of a ounaaer are and 
preserved for future guidance, as eretofore. 


Lawrance D, and Co., 13, George Street, 
Hanover Square, w » 








y only 
quality, and employ Vockmen of of the experience, 
—13, George Street, Hanover Square. 





Sec LAWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 


Military and Court Tailers, wish it to be 
understood that the ereat reduction in their prices 
solely attributable to the absence of 





stable should be without BRIANT’S COMPOUND terest Society, 10, Lancaster Place, Strand, 
OIL OF ARNICA, It isinvaluable in all cases of sore throatr Established 1835. 

Capital Paid up, £480,000. 
t prevents roaring and navicula,. This Society sz Keversionary Property 
rants I_oans on these seciics, 








horses we hunters. 


a 


To be obtained, with all Particulars, testi- Life Interests, and 


isease: 7 
wn, N AN D! ials, *& tthe depét, U Thames S' t,| Forms of pro osal may be obtained at the office, 
SON, Crane Court, weet ae Sold by all c moni. .. c., atthe depdi 155 pper nes Stree! prop y ic 


hemists | London, or of BARCLAY an 
ree aes oe Post for 8, 14, or 33| Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. per bottle, or in cases 10s. 6d. and| 


stamps, in the United Kingdom, 


ONS, Farringdon Street.| F. S. CLAYTON, 


C. H. CLAYTON, 


21s. each. Joint Secretarie.s 


risks and oa EG inseparable from a credit trade 
| Sasaee D. Phillips and Co,, 13, George Street, Hanover 
juare, 


"|GouLD: S Cherry Tooth Paste 





—J. G. Goutp, ¢ 
Geford treet jcortiee eral’ NA treet), 








Printed and Published for the Proprietor by W. 0, WALBROOK,at the “Fleet Street Printing Works,” s2, Fleet Street, London, E.C, August 12, 1874 
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